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MEMOIR OF SAMUEL FAVELL, ESQ. 
( With a Portrait.) 
“Pro Patria.” 


Amoncst the numerous individuals who 
have advocated the cause of parliamentary 
reform, some, without doubt, have been led 
into the field of political controversy, by 
motives widely removed from “love of 
country ;” with mary, disappointed am- 
bition may have given the first impulse to 
patriotism; and with others, ‘the primary 
object might have been’ personal aggran- 
disement, or public notoriety. In the 
religious world, also, it will be found, 
that the champions of toleration have not 
always been distinguished by that con- 
sistent and tiberal conduct’ which forms 
the best argument in favour of universal 
liberty in matters of faith. To promote 
the views of some particular sect,’ or to 
be the founder of a new one, may have 
been the source of active energies, which 
hypocrisy . would“ persuade us, emanated 
from substantial virtue. “The subject of 
the present memoir is, however, to be 
exempted from every such charge of self- 
interest or inconsistency. In what point 
of view soever we look upon his political 
character, we associate with it a manly 
and honourable assertor of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and an able promoter of 
such measures as. involve the welfare of 
his country, and affect the general interests 
of mankind, 

In looking back on the remote ancestors 
of Mr. Favett, we find their names, for 
a series of years, enrolled among the dis- 
tinguished non-conformists of the day; 
and several anecdotes are preserved in the 
family, characteristic of the times in which 
they lived. At the period of the Revo- 
lution in 1688, their place of abode was 
Midhurst, in Sussex, where they had 
many painful opportunities of noticing the 
brutality of the soldiers quartered in the 
neighbouring villages, at the time when 
King James assembled his troops on 
Salisbury Plain, where they also com- 
mitted every outrage. On one occasion, 
an old lady, nearly 100 years of age, was 


locked up in her room to secure her from 
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their visits, and they were requested not to 
disturb her, One of them, however, burst 
the door open with the butt-end of his 
musket, and said this was only a prelude 
to what she might expect on their return : 
but the disasters of their ill-fated monarch 
prevented the threat from being carried 
into execution. On another occasion, an 
elderly woman was accustomed to parade 
the streets, uttering her imprecations against 
the Presbyterians for selling their king for 
“a rotten Orange.” During this and the 
preceding reigns, they were exposed to 
many trials, and suffered much for con- 
science-sake. One of them having per- 
mitted a minister to preach in his out- 
house, was thrown into prison, and it cost 
him’ £20 to obtain a Bible, and a candle. 
The whole family were therefore, of course, 
among the many who hailed the success 
of King William, as the only surety for 
the preservation of the rights and liberties 
of their country. 

The friends of Kinz William, on the 
contrary, used every effort to manifest their 
zeal in his cause; and on his birth-day, 
some of the poorer sort, who could find 
no other way of testifying their attachment, 
placed candles in their washing-tubs, and 
deposited oranges between them. During 
this tide of party spirit, and hostile fer- 
ment, we therefore need not be surprised 
that many excesses were committed. 

The immediate parents of Mr. Favell 
inherited the principles of non-conformit 
which had been transmitted from their 
progenitors; and his father dates his first 
spiritual awakening, from a _ sermon 
preached by the celebrated Mr, Whitefield, 
in Moorfields. Being eminent for piety 
and virtue, for a considerable time they 
were members of Mr. Hill’s and Mr, 
Pike’s churches, at the Three Cranes, but 
they died in communion with Mr. Barker, 
of Deptford. The Mr. Hill here men- 
tioned, was author of an excellent volume 
of sermons, of which, five on the text, 
“ Tt is well,” having becn separately re- 
published, are of peculiar value to Chris- 
tians in seasons.of affliction. 

Mr. Samuel Favell, the subject cf this 
biographical sketch, was born in the 
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Borough of Southwark, on the 26th of 
April, 1760, and from his pious parents 
received a religious education. His mind, 
thus early imbued ‘with the principles of 
the gospel, soon became susceptible of 
serious impressions and of rational inquiry. 
While yet very young, the discourse of an 
aged minister on the nature and objects of 
human pursuits, gave to his mind a bias 
that has been his companion through life. 
The three grand particulars on which the 
minister insisted were, first, to get know- 
ledge, and with all our getting to get un- 
derstanding ; secondly, to oo utility 
to our fellow-creatures ; thirdly, to support 
unblemished a religious character. To the 
directions thus communicated, he has en- 
deavoured through a long and active life 
stedfastly to adhere. The comfort of an 
aged parent was the first object of his 
affectionate solicitude ; and the multitudes 
who have witnessed his integrity in mer- 
cantile pursuits, his exertions in the cause 
of liberty, his readiness to promote bene- 
volent institutions, both with his talents 
and his purse, his cultivation of religious 
habits, and his long and highly respected 
connexion with the Independents and Bap- 
tists, with whom he has chiefly associated 
through life, need not be told, that his mul- 
tifarious exertions have not been without 
success. 

When about the age of twenty-one, Mr. 
Favell attended the ministry of Mr. Brewer 
at Stepney, who on one occasion related to 
him the following incident. The Rev. 
Thomas Bradbury, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, having rendered himself obnoxious 
to the Roman Catholics, one of their 
dupes had been so wrought upon by a 
priest at confession, that he undertook to 
assassinate him. He therefore attended 
Mr. Bradbury’s place of worship, to make 
himself fully acquainted with his person. 
Here the word of divine truth reached his 
heart. His conscience was smitten; he 
relinquished his murderous design; and 
voluntarily confessed to the venerable 
minister, the diabolical intention for which 
he came to his chapel. 

Losing no opportunity to advocate, and 
hear advocated, the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, Mr. Favell by insensible 
degrees was brought into an acquaintance 
with most of the celebrated Reformers of 
his day. Among these, in the religious 
world, were the well-known Mr. Robinson 
of Cambridge, and the scarcely less re- 
nowned Dr. Jebb. By the latter he was 
introduced to the Duke of Richmond, 
Major Cartwright, Horne Tooke, the Ear! 


of Effingham, Sheridan, Whitbread, and | 





others, forming an_ illustrious band of 
patriots, distinguished by ardent zeal, and 
talents of the highest order. 

The ‘political life of Mr. Favell may be 
said to have commenced in 1780. It 
originated in a strong aversion to popery, 
which at that period was not thought to lie 
within the range of unrestrained toleration. 
By this feeling Lord George Gordon was 
actuated. His multitudinous followers, 
embracing the leading men among the 
orthodox dissenters, participated of the 
same spirit; and every measure that could 
tend to render the introduction of popery 
possible, was watched with the most vigi- 
lant circumspection. 

In the year 1788, Mr. F. acted as a 
Steward of the Centenary Dinner of the 
Revolution of 1688, at the London Tavern, 
November 4 ; and then wore the sash and 
bore the flag which had been given by 
King William to the Tozer family, when he 
landed at Torbay. 

His views and his conduct evinced con- 
tinuity as well as decision of purpose, es- 
pecially after he fixed his residence in the 
city of London in 1809. Previously to 
this, however, he had in 1802 moved 
the borough address to the throne, con- 
taining congratulations on the return of 
peace: and when companies of volun- 
teers were raised, he entered with great 
military ardour into one of the regi- 
ments, of which he was major, under 
Colonel Tierney. 

Having been chosen common-council- 
man, Mr. Favell,' in December 1809, 
moved certain resolutions in the common 
Hall, London, against the Walcheren ex- 
pedition. In Januaty, 1810, he moved an 
address to the throne on the same subject ; 
when his late majesty’s refusal to receive 
it on the throne, led to the assembling of a 
crowded hall, in which other resolutions 
were passed, condemning, in strong and 
pointed terms, the conduct of his majesty’s 
advisers. In May, of the same year, he 
also bore a conspicuous part in the busi- 
ness of a common hall, most numerously 
attended, and convened in consequence of 
Sir Francis Burdett’s committal to the 
tower,—an event which created among all 
ranks a sensation too powerful to be speed- 
ily forgotten. During all the succeeding 
years, until he retired from public life, 
Mr. F. was actively engaged in city busi- 
ness, and scarcely any affair of moment 
was transacted, in which he did not, on 
the popular side of the question, sustain 
a prominent part. 

The strongest feature, however, in Mr. 
Favell’s political career, appears in the 
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strenuous effort which he made in 1818 to 
effect a reform in our criminal code. In 
the month of December of this year he 
delivered before the corporation of the city 
of London, ‘‘ A speech on the propriety of 
revising the criminal laws.” This masterly 
address, which excited much attention at 
the time of its delivery, was subsequently 
published in a pamphlet, in the opening 
paragraphs of which the author thus power- 
fully argues. 

“Tn reference to the present discussion, 
I have examined the criminal calendars 
for nearly a century past, and find one 
general result. There has been a great 
harvest of crimes succeeding the termina- 
tion of every war. I am aware, indeed, 
that the question now brought before the 
court is to a considerable extent mixed up 
with that most difficult of all difficult 
questions, pauperism. To a large portion 
of the community, the unavoidable con- 
sequence of war is indigence. The change 
from war to peace, also, immediately 
alters the condition of soldiers, sailors, 
mechanics, and indeed of many indivi- 
duals in all classes of society. The honest 
among the ‘necessitous, sink into paupers. 
The vicious, without fortitude to support, 
or industry to strive against, misfortune, 
too soon become criminals. Such are 
some of the baneful effects of war, among 
which eminently appear taxes, pauperism, 
and vice. 

“ And what subject next to war can excite 
more painful feelings than the considera- 
tion of those laws which deprive a fellow- 
creature of life—that life which no mortal 
can either give or restore—a consideration 
which excites the most poignant feelings, 
when our humanity is shocked by hearing 
of the crimes of murder and self-destruc- 
tion? Yet how nearly does that code of 
criminal law excite and justify the same 
feelings, while it affixes the punishment of 
death to numerous offences, vastly different 
in magnitude and enormity!—a punish. 
ment ever at variance with the instinctive 
feelings of our common nature. What hu- 
man enactments can have authority to 
release a nation, which should silently 
acquiesce in the destructive operation of 
such a criminal code, from their awful 
moral responsibility to that Almighty 
Being, before whom all nations are but as 
the drop of a bucket ?—p. 4. 


For the abolition of slavery Mr. Favell _ 


was always ready to exert his utmost in- 
fluence ; and among the warmest advocates 
of this praiseworthy measure, he pleasingly 
ranks many of his intimate friends. Among 
these, the name of Granville Sharpe will 





be long remembered with veneration ; and 
when it was proposed to place the bust of 
this genuine philanthropist in the council 
chamber, Mr. F. had the honour of moving 
the resolution which led to its adoption. 

To the formation and support of various 
benevolent institutions, Mr. Favell wil- 
lingly lent a helping hand, and several 
might be mentioned, which date their 
origin from his individual exertions, To 
Maze-Pond school, and the British and 
Foreign School, he was an early friend. 
In 1785, he attended the first meet- 
ing for the establishment of Sunday 
schools, when Jonas Hanway, Esq., was 
called to the chair; and he was a member of 
the first committee, consisting of an equal 
number of churchmen and dissenters formed 
on the occasion. This committee, in the 
estimation of Mr. Owen of the Bible 
Society, laid the foundation of that union 
between churchmen and dissenters, which 
has so happily co-operated ever since in 
the formation of Bible Societies, Missionary 
Establishments, and Sunday Schools, which 
are now diffusing their salutary influence 
throughout the world. When the London 
Missionary Society was formed, Mr. Favell 
was a member of. its’ first committee, and 
to the establishment of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society he rendered con. 
siderable assistance. 

About the year 1807, at the suggestion of 
the late Mr. Fox the dentist, Mr. Favell held 
interviews with various ministers of the 
Independent and Baptist denominations, 
which led to the establishment of Mill- 
Hill grammar-school. This seminary was 
formed, to afford the higher classes an op- 
portunity of acquiring for their children a 
good classical education, combined with a 
strict attention to moral and religious duties, _ 
The success attendant on this institution has 
equalled the most sanguine expectations of 
its founders. Nearly one thousand youths, 
now sustaining reputable characters, and 
filling respectable stations in society, have 
been educated here; and the energy which 
invigorates the institution, has given an 
impulse to many similar establishments 
throughout the kingdom. 

It was in a still more dignified depart- 
ment of education, that Mr. Favell found 
the last great object to which he en- 
deavoured to render assistance. This 
was in 1825, at a public meeting con- 
vened for the purpose of establishing and 
erecting the London University ; on which 
memorable occasion Alderman Garrett, 
then Lord Mayor, was prevailed upon to 
take the chair. This national establish- 
ment is yet in its infancy. Much time will 
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be necessary to call its principles into active 
operation, and we must consign to future 
years the pleasure of beholding the great 
advantages of which it may hereafter be 
productive. 


We have now seen this active citizen, 


Mr. Favell, both as a politician and a 

hilanthropist, and in each department, 
nis aim has been to promote the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures., In the cause of 
civil and religious liberty his exertions 
have been rewarded with the warmest 
encomiums by his coadjutors; and even 
those who have differed from him in 
opinion, have borne testimony to his honest 
and upright intentions on every occasion. 
This will be seen in the following extract 
taken from “The Times,” of Nov. 6, 
1829, the day which announced the re- 
signation of his seat in the Common 
Council, 

“Mr. Favell, a gentleman long and 
well known in the Common Council of 
London for his strenuous exertions in 
favour of civil and religious liberty, of 
equal rights, and the diffusion of know- 
ledge through all the classes of society, we 
regret to see, takes his leave as a public 
man of his constituents and fellow-citizens, 
in a sensible and manly address, to be 
found in this day’s journal. We thank 
him in the name of our fellow-labourers, 
and in our own, for the part which he 
ascribes to the press in enlightening the 
public mind ; and whilst we do not shrink 
from a comparison with any, in the part 
which we have borne in producing the 
important changes described by Mr. 
Favell, we are disposed to acknowledge 
the services even of those from whom we 
have differed in opinion on grand ques- 
tions of national polity or interest, Pub- 
lished errors are more useful than con- 
cealed knowledge, because the former 
draw their own refutation after them: the 
latter is, as Lord Bacon says on a similar 
subject, like a virgin dedicated to the 
Deity—‘ pure and sacred, but barren.’ ” 

Mr. Favell’s publications consist of 
several pamphlets, of which the following 
are the principal : 

“Substance of a Speech delivered in 
the Common Council, on a motion to 
address the Prince Regent to accede to 
the Treaty concluded between the Em- 
perors of Russia and Austria, and the King 
of Prussia, 1816.” 

“A Letter addressed to the Livery of 
London, 1818.” 

“A Speech on the Propriety of Revising 
the Criminal Laws, 1819.” 

“A Speech delivered in the Common 





Council of the City of London, advocating 
Reform in Parliament, 1820.” 

*“*A Speech upon moving an Address 
to the Queen, on the 14th of June of the 
same year.” 

“A Letter to George Lewis, Esq., re- 
lative to a Public Meeting at Camberwell, 
1821.” 

Mr. Favell has been twice married. 
By his first wife he had seven chil- 
dren, all of whom are dead. . The off- 
spring of his second marriage are two 
sons and a daughter. Mr. F. is now 
residing at Camberwell Grove, retired 
from political turmoil, and enjoying the 
pleasing satisfaction of having performed, 
to the best of his ability, the sacred duties 
of a Christian and a Citizen. Here, in the 
bosom of a church, which has found in 
him a warm benefactor, Mr. Favell has 
long enjoyed the benefit of an evangelical 
ministry, to which, from education, prin- 
ciple, and habit, he has been uniformly 
attached. On his removing to Camber- 
well, he assisted in the establishment of a 
small church under the ministry of the 
Rev. Mr. Berry. It was greatly increased 
by the Rev. Mr. Innes, and it now 
flourishes under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Mr. Orme. 

This biographical sketch might have 
been extended with interesting matter to 
more than double its present length, but 
prudence directs us to speak with mo- 
deration on living characters. We have 
only to add our best wishes, that the 
evening of Mr. Favell’s days may be as 
tranquil, as his career has been bright and 
steady, and that his end may be as trium- 
phant, as his life has been beneficial to 
mankind. 


——— 


THE MISSIONARY. 


“ The soul whose sight all-quickening grace renews, 
‘Takes the resemblance of the good she views, 
As diamonds stript of their opaque disguise, 
Reflect the noon-day glory of the skies. 
She speaks of Him, her author, guardian, friend, 
Whose love knew no beginning, knows no end, 
In language warm as all that love inspires, 
And in the glow of her intense desires 
Pants to communicate her noble fires.” 

Cowper's Charity. 
To those who feel within them a deep and 
supreme love for their Creator, no employ- 
ment can be more delightful than the dis- 
semination of the grand truths of Chris- 
tianity. But of these champions of the 
noblest cause, the Missionary will claim 
our highest esteem and regard. He leaves 
his home, his country, and the world— 
he severs the closest ties of affection—to 
visit those nations that know not God. 
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While he feels that he is engaged in a 

ursuit best calculated to draw his mind 
bom the vanities of this world, and to 
roduce an unreserved intercourse with 
is Maker, he is conscious that he is em- 
ployed as a communicator of those pri- 
vileges which unfold to man the goodness 
of the Almighty. 

The sun was setting in the distant waves 
of the Pacific ocean. His gorgeous 
beams glittered throughout the western 
sky, and were reflected on the softly 
heaving billow. The boat had just landed 
the ‘Missionary and his companions, and 
was returning to the ship, which stood at 
some distance out at sea. He gazed upon 
it with intense interest—it was the only 
link that connected him with the world, 
and that link was about to be broken for 
ever. A tear fell from his fixed eye; it 
was not the tear of sorrow or regret—it 
was the tear that spoke of the bitterest 
separations of nature. But these were 
absorbed in the remembrance of the work 
to which he had dedicated his whole heart. 
And while the susceptible feelings of the 
devoted servant of God rendered the 
wound a wound of anguish, these same 
feelings elated him with inexpressible joy 
when he considered the cause he had 
espoused. 

An establishment had been made on 
the island before their arrival. They were 


. therefore received not only by their coun- 


trymen, but by the natives, with the most 
cordial affection. In the course of some 
weeks a school was established, and at- 
tended by children of many of the chiefs. 
The islanders treated the missionary with a 
profound respect, that almost bordered 
upon adoration, The dignity of his be- 
haviour, his seriousness, his suavity of 
disposition, all inspired a deep veneration 
for his virtues and character. He mildly 
reasoned with them on the absurdity and 
wickedness of their’ idolatrous customs, 
He unfolded to them the beauties of 
Christianity, and directed their attention to 
the goodness of God. 

Though sometimes opposed, yet he had 
the unspeakable happiness of seeing at 
length that his conversations and ad- 
dresses were not without effect. The 
principal chief heard the “glad tidings” 
with a seriousness that manifested itself in 
the abolition of many disgraceful rites and 
festivals. The seeds of the gospel, that 
had been sown throughout the island, now 
began to appear. This the Missionary be- 
held with unspeakable joy—a joy that only 
served to redouble his exertions. Yet 
when it seemed that he had laid the sure 
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foundations of Christianity in that unci- 
vilized part of the world, he was called 
from his labours to meet his reward. The 
fatigue of constant activity, the climate, 
and his own enfeebled constitution, pre- 
pared the way for his dissolution. 

Behold him stretched upon his couch, 
surrounded, not indeed by his countrymen 
and the friends of his youth, but by those 
whom he had been the means of calling 
from darkness to eternal light. His pale 
countenance, still cheered by that ho 
which sustains the Christian in his a 
parture from life; his emaciated features, 
lighted up by those sparkling eyes which 
betrayed the joy of a happy spirit about 
to be released from thraldom; his hand, 
resting on the inspired volume opened 
before him; the melancholy group, that 
gazed with tearful eye and unfeigned sorrow 
upon the scene,—mutely declared how 
sweet it is to “die the death of the righ- 
teous.” 

As he spoke his last solemn words, 
attention sealed the lips of the listening 
audience. He reminded them of the 
instability of life, of the everlasting hap- 
piness of the world of spirits to which he 
was going. He bade them remember the 
future responsibility of man for all his 
actions, and of his proneness to evil. 
He repeated the important truths unfolded 
in the Scriptures, whereby the redemption 
of the sinner is sealed. He exhorted them 
to yield perfect obedience to the Lord 
their God. He joined them in addressing 
the throne ‘of mercy: fhe exertion was too 
great—he breathed his last. 

The old chief rose with weeping eye 
and tremulous lip. He’ declared to his 
people his resolution to adopt the advice 
of him who was now no more. “ Regard,” 
said he, ‘the death of this good man. 
Have any of our warriors died so nobly? 
No; they fell in the bitterness of enmity ; 
but he in the most virtuous cause. While 
the madness of revenge stung their last mo- 
ments, he expired peaceful and happy ; 
for the Spirit of the great God was upon 
him, Then, while heaven bears witness 
to our solemn declaration, let us hence- 
forth cease to bathe our children in the 
blood of the valiant, and wash them with 
the tears of sorrow. Let us never forget 
the exhortations of him who can exhort 
no more; and while we take heaven to 
witness the sincerity of our determinations, 
may the good Spirit help us to perform 
them; for, as the sacred book declares, 
“Happy is that people whose God is 
the Lord.” 


Beaconsfield. J.A. B. 
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REPROBATION INDEFENSIBLE. 


The following extract is from a curious and 
extremely scarce work, entitled—“ The 
Platonic Philosophy, with an account 
of the hypothesis concerning the Pre- 
existence of Souls, by Bishop Parker, 
second edition, printed 1667.”—By 
inserting it you will oblige a constant 
reader, J.D. 

Holloway, London, Jan. 28, 1830. 





“Tue Rights of God’s Dominion over sin- 
lesse Creatures, do not extend so far as to 
warrant his dooming them to a condition 
more wretched and forlorn than non-exist- 
ence—that he has power to reduce them 
into a state not worse than not being, is 
already proved, but farther he cannot go 
without trangressing all the lines of good- 
nesse and equity; because, if he should, 
he would rob his creatures of more than 
he had ever given them ; and if this would 
not be an injurious Cruelty, I must chal- 
lenge all the World to tell me what 
would. 

“This assertion is levell’d against those 
men who are so hardy as to say that God 
might, to shew the uncontroulableness of 
his sovereignty, have decreed’ infinite 
myriads of faultless creatures to endless 
and insupportable torments.—That ever 
such thoughts could enter into the minds 
of men! For what can we imagine more 
repugnant to all the notions of goodness 
and equity, than to be the deliberate and 
sole Author of the biggest misery to an 
innocent and harmlesse person? What 
more Heavenly wide from the nature of 
true Goodnesse? Tis a malice so meer 
and abstracted, that it can reside no where 
but. in the breasts of Fiends and Devils ; 
nay, ’tis the blackest part of their natures, 
and that very ingredient which makes them 
what they are. 

“ Besides, how can God be glorified in 
the Eternal Miseries of Guiltlesse Crea- 
tures? How can their undeserved Dam- 
nation be conducive to his interests? How 
ean their unmerited torments gratifie infi- 
nite goodnesse, or add to infinite happi- 
ness? Could he form his own real 
Felicity by the Infelicities of an innocent 
creature, yet we cannot imagine him so 
selfish spirited, as to effect it, much less 
for the meer ostentation of his greatness. 
If God can Damn his creatures. to mag- 
nifie the absoluteness of his dominion, why 
do we Raile at tyrants and Devils, when 
they upon the same account take pleasures 
in the miseries of others? Nay, there 
never was any tyrant so savage, as. to 





please himself in the endlesse and most 
exquisite tortures of an harmlesse infant? 
Tis the property of Devils (whose malice 
is boiled up to an infinite rancor and 
cruelty) to make another’s torment their 
pleasure, and to do mischief for mischief’s 
sake. And shall we fasten that upon God, 
which is the Devil’s reproach? Shall he 
contrive mischief, feed and recreate upon 
misery, and glut his vengeance with inno- 
cent blood? Shall he, who delights not 
in the death of sinners seek pleasure and 
glory in the Eternal Miseries of innocents ? 
This is the very top and extremity of 
cruelty. So that were it thus, we must 
add Cruelty to the divine attributes, and 
believe him as infinite in that, as in any 
other.” 


oe 
THE APOCRYPHA- BRIEFLY SURVEYED. 


Tue Apocrypha is nearly as large as the 
New Testament, and occupies a space 
equal to a fifth part of the Bible. It is 
allowed by all Protestants, and most Catho- 
lics, from St. Jerome, to be destitute of the 
doctrines of true religion, and therefore its 
morality is worldly wisdom: hence the 
unconverted are partial to it. The first 
book of Esdras is an incorrect summary of 
a portion of Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
2d Chronicles, ch. xxxv. and ‘xxxvi. The 


second book of Esdras seems the work of a. 


Christian Jew, during the last captivity 
under the Romans. The angel is made to 
say, that a woman’s first children are larger 
and taller than the latter children she has, 
which is contrary to the fact. He men- 
tions Jesus Christ by name, though the 
name *Jesus was not known till after the 
incarnation. 

The stories of Tobit, Judith, and Susan- 
na, are worthy of a place in the Arabian 
tales. The religion of nature is taught in 
the Wisdom said to be Solomon’s, such as 
an unconverted but amiable reader of 
scripture might draw up with a good in- 
tention. Ecclesiasticus deserves to be 
printed for the use of all ranks, ages, and 
sexes, that would thrive in this world. 
“When thou doest good, know to whom 
thou doest it; so shalt thou be thanked for 
thy benefits. Do good to the godly man, 
and thou shalt find a recompense. Help 
not a sinner: give not to the ungodly: 
hold back thy bread, and give it not unto 
him, lest he overmaster thee: give to the 
good, and help nota sinner.” This is not 
only below the standard of common huma- 
nity, but quite as opposite to divine instruc- 
tion as darkness is to light. 
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The picture of a great man is admirable, 
though it is not generally true. “If thou 
be for his profit, he will use thee; but if 
thou have nothing, he will forsake thee.” 
The author seems a sly politician in the 
court of atyrant. “If thou be invited by 
a mighty man, withdraw thyself, and so 
much the more will he invite thee: press 
thou not upon him, /est thou be put back : 
stand not far off, lest thou be forgotten.” 

There are not extant finer maxims for 
common life, than those of Lavater Roche- 
foucault. Fuller and Bidpay are inferior 
compilations. St. Jerome said the book of 
Baruch is spurious, and that Bel is a fable. 
The Story of the Three Children was not in 
Hebrew, Chaldee, or received by the 
Jewish canon; yet these are part of the 
common prayer. The seven supplemen- 
tary chapters of Esther, are only from 
Josephus. The first book of Maccabees is 
a valuable Jewish history of forty years ; 
about 131 years before Christ. The second 
is by an inferior author. The story in 
Esdras, that the Bible was burned, and not 
extant—that he, by inspiration, wrote all 
that had been done in the. world since the 
beginning—is improbable, absurd, and de- 
rogatory to the word of God. It was 
judicious in the compilers of the canon to 

resent all the writing called Apocrypha, 
or the judgment of the public; if they 
had not, some infidel might have cavilled, 
and published them as of equal authority, 
when scarce and unknown, as the spurious 
Gospels and book of Enoch have been. 
But it does not follow that the Bible So- 
ciety should expend a sixth of its funds, in 
spreading these condemned books over the 
whole earth, as a dead weight, impeding 
the progress of the word of eternal life 


ae 
RELIQUES IN AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


TRANSLATION from the catalogue sold by 
Mullen, permitted to be printed by the 
prefect Ladoucette, and approved by the 
Bishop J. D. F., 8th April, 1811. 

1. The shift of the holy Virgin, of cotton 
web, which she wore when she was brought 
to bed of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. The swaddling clothes wherein our 
Saviour Jesus Christ was swathed. ‘They 
are of cloth, thick as felt, of a yellowish 
colour.” 

3. The cloth in which the body of John 
the Baptist was wrapped up and carried 
away, after he was beheaded. 

4. The linen that covered our Saviour 
Jesus Christ at the holy cross, whereon is 
still seen the stain of his precious blood. 





5. The skull of Charlemagne. 6. His 
hunting-horn: 7. A bone of_his arm. 

8. A ring of the chain that bound St. 
Peter. 

9. A particle of the holy cross. 

10. The hair of the holy Virgia. 

11. The leathern girdle of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

12. The cord that tied our Lord to the 
pillar when he was scourged. 

13. The holy Virgin’s girdle. 

14. The sponge offered, full of vinegar, 
to the Saviour to drink, when he was nailed 
on the cross. 

15. A thorn of the crown of thorns. 

16. The point of a nail, taken from his 
crucifix. 

17. A piece of our Lord’s handkerchief. 

18. A piece of the reed that was put 
into his hand. 

These are shewn every seven years, from 
the 10th to the 24th July. 

I walked through the streets of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Sunday evening, the 10th of July, 
1825. It was the first day of the feast of 
the reliques; and vast crowds, with joyous 
faces, were walking in all directions. In 
three parts of the town I saw festoons of 
flowers crossing wide streets, about sixty 
ropes, of forty feet iong, covered with foliage, 
flowers, flags, garlands, religious devices ; 
and many lanterns. Temporary altars were 
erected in the streets, and no small pains were 
taken in their embellishment. It seemed 
to be the voluntary work of the inhabitants 
of the houses opposite to which they stood, 
and the children were busily engaged as 
with their baby-houses. 

Approaching the cathedral, I was hurried 
into it by the torrent of people, who pressed 
onwards through a narrow p . I got 
near the rail that divides the choir from the 
nave. It was lighted up. The grand pro- 
cession had just returned. Forty flags, 
standards, and relics, with more than mili- 
tary splendour, surrounded the altar ; some 
bearing crucifixions, carved and painted in 
the most affecting manner. A _ brilliant 
lustre of a hundred lights suffered the even- 
ing sun to appear dimly through the lofty 
narrow windows, divided by such narrow 
piers, as gave this part of the cathedral the 
appearance of a gigantic laniern; and the 
small iron bars outside the lead-light sashes, 
made it seem as light through a net-work. 
The eye with difficulty reaching the top, 
discovered the Virgin suspended in the 
centre, as if floating in the air to bless the 
worshippers. Outside the altar-rail, under 
the dome, which is supported by massy 
square pillars, 500 voices of the people 
sung a chorus in full harmony, and were 
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answered from the choir in recitatives, ac- 
companied by a band of music, which 
occasionally thundered a passage of trum- 
pets, trombones, and bugles, making the 
lofty dome resound. The } gs at the 
altar, in his many-coloured dress, sur- 
rounded by some attendant priests, gave 
the final benediction. The procession and 
flag-bearers moved out, the multitude yield- 
ing a passage, and slowly following, till the 
cathedral was cleared. 

By this time the festoons and altars in the 
streets were illuminated; and the number 
of candles, and keeping them burning 
bright, appeared the only object of the 
votaries’ care. While passing crowds, I 
admired their taste and devotion. 

The next day, at three o’clock, the relics 
were to be shown. Not many assembled 
before the time, but as they kept close to 
the door, there was some difficulty in getting 
genteel females forward. The sacristan not 
only pushed, but thumped several of the 
people next the door, and would have done 
execution, but he was fat, and fell into a 
perspiration so violent that he was obliged 
to retire. After passing the first door, there 
was a double door, in a very thick wall, 
and these were opened to pass one at a 
time, until the closet had about sixty per- 
sons surrounding a rail, within which was a 
table, containing bottles, images, and carved 
works in ivory, ornamented with gold; a 
large gilt cabinet covered the wall behind ; 
it was the strong box for enclosing the 
reliques when not exhibited. A_ priest 
appeared like a lecturer, and told in French, 
and then in German, what the relic was, 
which he held in his hand, and carried 
around the rail, till all the spettators got a 
sight of it. 

The priest had a droll expression of face, 
as if he could scarcely keep his countenance. 
The linen and leather mentioned in the list, 
were only small pieces enclosed in fine 
bottles handsomely ornamented. There 
was not much gold, silver, or precious 
stones on the cases of the relics. One old 
woman was pevins heartily, but she was 
so ignorant that she prayed most fervently 
to the hunting-horn of Charles the great. 
A young man blew it, and made a screech- 
ing noise; at which most of the audience 
laughed aloud. In general they seemed 
pleased at seeing what was so seldom to be 
seen, and had a great name in ancient 
times,—when 100,000 pilgrims came to 
Aix to behold these things. They may well 
be called dark ages, when such tools as 
these enchained the mind, and held the 
soul captive. One young man said openly 
it was a shame; there was no truth in 





them. No one contradicted him. He put 
his arm round a girl’s waist, as if to raise 
himself on the step, but she was so engaged 
looking into one of the bottles, that she did 
not hinder him. 

As soon as the last in the list was shewn, 
another double door was opened; and, 
through a very narrow passage in massy 
walls, the people passed to an outside door 
opening into the street. I remained to see 
the exhibition to a second set of company. 
If these people were asked, did they believe 
the relics: were genuine, they would in gene- 
ral reply, ‘No doubt;’ and yet they had no 
such reverence for them, as the association 
of ideas should produce. No people of 
rank were there, and very few genteelly 
dressed. Those that did attend laughed 
and joked as if at a puppet-show, and the 
sleek priest, who acted as showman, fre- 
quently joined in their mirth. 


Oo 
ON READING.—NO., III. 


“TI reap nothing,” exclaimed a spruce, 
flashy something, trimmed up neither like 
man nor woman, but midway between the 
two, “I read nothing but the sports of the 
day!” Plays, horse-races, cock-matches, 
balls, assemblies, routes, parties, gaming, 
and a yet longer list of slaughter-masters, 
whose names would be too tedious for in- 
sertion, but who are individually skilled in 
what these fine gentlemen call “killing of 
time,” are the only associates with which 
these men in disguise are found. Comedy, 
farce, jest-books, bon-mots, calendars con- 
taining the pedigrees and exploits of horses, 
names and qualifications of jockeys, state 
of the Derby and Oak’s and St. Ledger 
bets, &c. Lists of colours, shapes, and 
weights of game-cocks, mode of training, 
and the abilities of feeders; etiquette of 
ball-rooms, published by the masters of the 
ceremonies ; favourite dancers, and the reign- 
ing belle, who is the toast of the day; 
Hoyle’s game of Whist, Tables of Hazard, 
&c. &c. &c. engross the attention, and are 
all, or nearly all, except news, novels, and 
romances, which these gentlemen read. 
The publications which contain these, 
compose their libraries: but think not, 
because these are all, that they are few. 
The noble art of printing, pressed into this 
ignoble service, teems upon these triflers 
loads of matter far too voluminous for them 
individually to wade through : sporting news- 
papers, magazines, reviews, pocket-books 
or ladies and gentlemen, calendars, lists; 
&e. all of periodical complexion, are no 
trifles, as to bulk; but plays, novels, ro- 
mances, and the long list of sporting publi- 
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cations, are a mass far too formidable for 
the keenest sportsman of the tribe to ran- 
sack, and fairly encounter. The volatile 
minds of these triflers feed upon volatile 
matter; and over sheet after sheet they 
skim with a rapidity almost incredible. 
No pigeon flies quicker; nor in all its at- 
mospheric gambols diverges farther from 
the straight line. The airy wheels of these 
fanciers of things are, like the sportive 
flocks of rooks amidst the ethereal concave, 
to be accounted for upon no principle but 
that of whim. 

Alas! what do these multitudes of human 
beings acquire by this voluminous reading ? 
Acquire! what do they wish to acquire? 
Nothing! Already wise, already great, 
already independent of science and religion, 
to acquire ideas is not their aim. What 
can be their object then in a course of 
reading? To slaughter an hour—to kill 
time! The amusement the pursuit affords 
is their object, viz. to kindle up pleasing 
sensations in incessant variety, amidst their 
bosoms, which, like the delirium of the 
drunkard, leads the man out of himself, and 
for the moment fills the aching void which 
the total vacuity of such minds labour 
under ; and with which they are as seriously 
afflicted as a patient labouring under a 
confirmed chronic distemper. 

Who could have supposed, when print- 
ing, in its infancy, was hailed, like light 
from heaven, divine—a gift from above to 
chase away the demon, darkness, and lead 
up men to glory, that it would be prosti- 
tuted to such a purpose as this? But, so 
it is; there are books of amusement as 
well as books of worth, over which human 
intellect is employed, as much to the pur- 
pose intended by the Creator, as the limbs 
of those indolent baskers in the sun are, 
who loll and stare throughout the day at 
passengers and labourers, but are totally 
mactive themselves, What a spectacle! 
Men and women—mortals, possessed of 
immortal souls, born for eternity, employed 
from day to day in killing time! Yea, 
until the last moment allotted them on 
earth flies away, and time kills the body, 
and launches the soul into the abyss of 
eternity: alas! perhaps unprepared for 
heaven, and meet, ah, far too meet, for 
that place of torment from whence there is 
no return! 

Can we reasonably suppose that man 
was created for such a purpose as this? 
What! To spend a life in cheating him- 
self out of himself—inducing delirium, in 
order to drown conscience? Monstrous ! 
The Oriental opium-eater, and the Occiden- 
tal -wine-bibber, each has as good a plea 

135.—VOL. XII. 
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for his individual fancy as this man or 
woman. Do these gentlemen or ladies 
suppose they have made provision for per- 
apes this dear delirium amidst eternity? 

e question is curious, and may be thought 
impertinent, but they were born for eter- 
nity, and into eternity, whether they have 
made provision or not, they must soon be 
launched. Stern death is no respecter of 
persons, and the distinctions established 
among men, upon earth, as to birth, fashion, 
etiquette, &c. &c. are a mere nonentity in 
eternity. They were born like other men 
and women, and like other men and women 
must they bow to the sentence of the Judge 
of all. No such delirium, according to the 
Word of Gop, can exist in eternity; there, 
all who are admitted into the realms of 
light, see as they are seen, and know as 
they are known; and, alas! darkness and 
woe, unutterable and interminable, cannot 
be charmed away! In hell, lifting up his 
eyes in torment, the rich man petitioned in 
vain for a drop of water to cool his tongue, 
Luke xvi. 24. 

Last, not least, we notice the political 
reader. With food for political appetites, 
the press teems in such rank abundance, 
that this man never can, for a moment, be 
at a loss for a theme. Hosts of writers, 
whose daily bread is earned by ephemeral 
productions, which are intended for the 
day, and die with it, swarm throughout 
Christendom. Every one of these either 
fares sumptuously, or, hardly beset, wrangles 
through the period of his existence, in pro- 
portion to the actual quantity of excitement 
he is capable of dealing out to the multi- 
tude, Not the wisest man, not the most 
able writer, but the writer who deals out 
the largest quantity of excitement to the 
public mind, is the popular man; and he, 
of course, fares the best, because he makes 
the largest profit by his works ; for the poli- 
tical reader is the glutton of the press. 
The whole secret consists in knowing how 
to play well upon the passions of mankind ; 
wl, in this place, upon the lust of domina- 
tion, avarice, discontent, and anger. A 
mighty grumbler, an adept at snarling, is 
your man for this work. The adept politi- 
cal reader is a mine ready charged; the 
writer has, therefore, only to skilfully and 
opportunely apply the match, and the ex- 
plosion is certain. The quantum of morose 
and angry feeling, and, consequent upon 
this, of morose and angry expression, among 
mere political writers and readers, exceeds 
all description; until at length every thing 
the world contains, the works of man and 
the works of Gop, alike, are rated in good 
set terms from the rising of the sun to the 
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going down of the same; yea, until he 
rises again. From such a temperament, in 
civil community, who would not pray to 
be delivered ? 

But this temperament exists, and ever 
will exist, while men read political effusions 
in order to feed malignant passions, instead 
of reading them with the sole view of im- 
proving and expanding their minds; and 
while readers are found to buy, writers will 
ever be found to vend food for vitiated 
appetites; thereby they live, and thereby 
are their names exalted to honour with the 
multitude. In what way does political 
reading generally operate? Does it induce 
meekness, gentleness, long-suffering, kind- 
ness, devotion, faith, hope, or charity? 
Alas! No! The very reverse of all these ; 
and this too often, to a very eminent degree, 
is induced. Then, until political reading 
can be rendered subservient to pious devo- 
tion, I should advise the reader to lay it 
aside. 

The greatest care ought to be taken by 
every man to ascertain his own motive in 
reading. If this object is bad, how can his 
course of reading be good? It may be 
asked, What, can a man be ignorant of his 
own object?. Yes, wilfully ignorant, care- 
lessly ignorant, yea, criminally ignorant! 
“ He that trusteth in his own heart is a 
fool!” Proverbs xxviii. 26. Led astray by 
passion and lust, he fancies the act to ema- 
nate from his own understanding ! whereas 
it is no such thing; it is the result of pas- 
sion; and thus the man becomes his own 
dupe,—men behold his folly, and mourn 
over it; and he is nearly the only being 
whose notice his madness has escaped ! 

(To be continued.) 
—— 
THE BROTHERS, OR THE LAST EMBRACE. 
(Concluded from col. 154. ) 


“The pledge was renewed that Egbert 
should be forgiven, and the assurance was 
most sincerely given by his distracted pa- 
rents, and the invalid felt partially satisfied. 
He was soon so far recovered as to leave 
the house, when, to silence his repeated in- 
quiries for Egbert, the heart-rending truth 
was unwillingly, and as easily as possible, 
told him. Poor Alfred! I see him now; 
almost I imagine I hear the piercing agony 
that burst from his heaving bosom—while 
with eyes that would, had it been possible, 
have wept streams of blood,—suffused 
with tears, he exclaimed, “‘ My brother! 
oh! my brother!” Time, however, which 
obliterates the deepest traces of sorrow 
from the brow of youth, smoothed the 
wrinkles from Alfred’s; the impression 





was gradually weakened from his bosom, 
and the intense pain of sorrow wore off; 
while the cheering and consoling influence 
of Christian principles, tended partially to 
lead to tranquillity and happiness, the be- 
reaved and sorrowing family. ; 
‘‘ About the period to which I now refer, 
I was called, by unerring Wisdom, to suffer 
an irreparable loss, by the death of one of 
the most excellent of wives, and affection- 
ate of mothers. By this means, I became a 
cheerless solitary, and my beloved Emma 
defenceless and forlorn. The times of 
affliction are periods when friendship is 
proved ; then it is perhaps, that the high 
endearment of that sacred name is fully 
known. A powerful, but indefinable feel- 
ing puts forth its uniting influence, blend- 
ing the hearts of rational beings to their 
fellows in distress and misfortune, so that 
the circumstances, which in themselves are 
always to be deprecated, are not unfre- 
quently made to subserve our best interests, 
by drawing into closer compact kindred 
affections, I experienced this in the kind- 
ness of Alfred’s mother; her attentions 
were unremitting, her friendly services 
without end. She became as an angel of 
mercy to me in my sorrow, and the. guide 
of the youth of my motherless Emma. 
“The friendship subsisting between our 
families before this period was strong, but 
now our intimacy became uninterrupted. 
As our residences were contiguous, being 
merely parted by a small meadow, through 
which a narrow streamlet, made passable 
by a plank-formed bridge, winds. gently, 
and a little copse-wood of young oak and 
beech trees ; scarcely a day passed without 
a visit being made by one family or the 
other. Grief is more hastily destructive 
than time—I felt it so; my strength be- 
came insensibly impaired. The arm of 
my affectionate child was therefore a valu- 
able support, as we moved over the mea- 
dow during the freshening hours of a sum. 
mer’s evening. On such occasions, Alfred 
was usually seen bounding like a roe to 
meet us, and, thus conducted between the 
two, I was welcomed to the house of my 
friend, or guided and assisted back to my 
own. The result of such visits, as might 
have been expected, was a virtuous affec- 
tion between Alfred and Emma. I saw 
the growing passion of the youthful pair, 
and approved it: I could but do so, 
Every thing conspired to make it durable, 
that two families, so united in friendship, 
should in their representatives be more 
indissolubly bound together. 
“Alfred had now attained his twenty- 
sixth vear, while Emma was three years 
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his junior. The day of their espousals 
was fixed, and bustling preparations were 
making for the occasion.” It was deter- 
mined that the house in which Alfred 
first drew the breath of life should be 
their dwelling place, while I was to be 
their happy inmate. One week only, one 
little week, intervened, between the con- 
summation of their promised earthly bless- 
edness. The Sabbath came, the first day 
of the week, at the end of which the be- 
ings who had long before been united in 
heart, were to attend to a public recogni- 
tion of it, and be legally made one. They 
joined in the solemn services of the sanc- 
tuary on that hallowed day, and then 
walked in company to my dwelling, 
where on that night Alfred slept, as on the 
following morning he intended leaving by 
coach which passed my house, for Hamp- 
shire on business of importance. 

“That evening was spent as Sabbath 
evenings should be spent. The father and 
mother of Alfred were present with us. 
The exercises of the day were recapitu- 
lated: the intellectual delights we had 
experienced, and the spiritual enjoyments 
with which we had been favoured, were 
gratefully acknowledged and improved. 
Alfred was our priest at the domestic 
altar, and with a song of adoration our 
families separated. 

“On the following morning an early 
breakfast was got ready for our traveller, 
which eno him for his journey. 
Emma felt unusually dull at the idea of his 
departure. We strove, but unsuccessfully, 
to rouse her -by a little gentle railery : 
**Surely,” L jocosely observed, “you can 
spare him for three days, my Emma, that 
will be the extent of his absence, and then, 
my love, you will have no fear of losing 
him.” A blush covered her maiden cheek, 
as she turned her eye playfully from me 
to Alfred, who stood gazing upon her. 
She endeavoured to sinile, but it was the 
smile of grief, which she cuuld alone give 
as she faintly replied, “I do not fear that, 
my dear father.” I shook him heartily by 
the hand as he left the parlour—while 
Emma walked on with him to the garden 
gate; where, until the coach was lost to 
her sight, she stood looking after it. 

“On her return I perceived a_paleness 
upon her cheek, which pained and alarmed 
me. She had evidently shed tears too. 
With a view to cheer her from her depres- 
sion of spirits, I proposed a walk to Alfred’s 
father’s. To this proposal she agreed with 
evident pleasure ; for she loved his parents 
with a daughterly affection. We almost 
immediately set off. The visit operated as 





I wished and expected ; she recovered her 
usual buoyancy of spirits, and returned in 
the evening with cheerfulness to our home. 

“The afternoon of Wednesday had 
arrived, and Emma had taken, I thought, 
a little more than ordinary pains with her 
hair and her dress. With the utmost im- 
patience she visited the kitchen clock, and 
before four o’clock had struck, the usual 
time for the return of the coach, she had 
not looked at its face less than twenty 
times. Four o’clock at length came, and 
she hastened into the garden, and listened 
with agitated attention for the rumbling of 
the wheels of the conveyance, which now 
would have sounded to her more sweet 
than the most delightful music: but no 
sound saluted her ear. She strolled round 
the walks of the garden, and prepared a 
bouquet for Alfred, and-while confining the 
scented group with a piece of blue riband, 
the welcome, wished-for rumbling of the 
coach-wheels was heard in the distance. 
She turned in the direction of the road.— 
A cloud of dust rose above the trees, which 
hid the conveyance from her view.—It 
travelled rapidly, and just as she reached 
the gate it drove up—passed—and again 
vanished—Alfred had not returned. 

“T had entered the garden, to welcome 
his return, and met my Emma just in 
time to witness, partially, the effects the 
disappointment had produced upon her. 
The flowers she had gathered fell from her 
hand, as mournfully she strained her eyes 
after the swiftly-moving vehicle, the sound 
of whose wheels had nearly died away ‘in 
the distance. Knowing the punctual habits 
of Alfred, I felt at a loss myself to explaiti 
the cause of his absence, but dared not allow 
my astonishment to be seen by my child. 
I strove to rally her, by intimating that 
some. unforeseen business had undoubtedly 
detained him until the next day, when she 
might chide him for his present inattention : 
there was an appearance of satisfaction 
with my reasoning, but, alas! it was only 
an appearance. The next day came,—the 
afternoon arrived,—two, three, half-past 
three—a few minutes of four.—Four struck, 
the coach was heard—came, and passed as 
on the preceding day, but Alfred was still 
absent. 

*¢ While confounded at this unaccountable 
occurrence, and grieved to distraction at 
the affliction of my dear Emma, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harlow arrived, not aware that he 
had not reached our house on the preceding 
day. A variety of conjectures was sub- 
mitted, to charm away each other’s un- 
pleasant sensations, while neither appeared 
satisfied, either with his own or others 
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thoughts. I still urged that business alone | ceeded far before it fell from her nerveless 
had detained him: but then I was met by— | hands—and, in a fainting stupor, which 


* He would have written,” and was com- 
pelled to be silent. 
went, without explanation; and Saturday, 


looked like death’s forerunner, she was 


Friday came, and | borne to her bed. 


“TIT immediately despatched a messenger 


the day appointed, and long-looked for, | for Mr. and Mrs. Harlow, who attended 


on which the marriage was to have taken 

lace, had more than half lapsed away. 

he “Telegraph” had passed, but Alfred 
had not arrived. “Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick”—I had fondly nourished 
hope until the moment of the coach’s ar- 
Xival, but that circumstance produced for 
a time a stunning effect upon our whole 
circle. That something of a serious cha- 
racter had occurred, now appeared certain 
to all. 

‘¢ My best horse was instantly saddled ;— 
the anxious father threw himself upon its 
back, and, with the fleetness of a courier, 
directed his way to the house which Alfred 
had left home for, in Hampshire. Until 
the following Tuesday, our feelings were 
kept on the rack of agonizing suspense. 
Tortured by a thousand imaginings, and 
bewildered in the maze of inexplicable 
mystery—we suffered a thousand evils in 
fearing one: we wished for information, 
yet dreaded to receive it. As the shade on 
the sun-dial pointed to seven o’clock, Mr. 
Harlow returned, but his countenance pre- 
saged evil tidings. From him we learned 
that Alfred had left Southampton on the 
Monday evening, and from thence had 
passed on to Portsmouth, intending, as he 
stated, to return home from that place on 
Tuesday morning. Thither the grieving 
father traced him, but all further knowledge 
of him was cut off. 

“Emma heard the tale as though she 
heard it not. A lethargic stupefaction 
seemed to have taken irremediable posses- 
sion of her, all our attempts were unavailing 
to cheer or rouse her; the very core of her 
existence had become affected. Her only 
amusement, now, consisted in rambling 
across the fields to Mr. Harlow’s,—or 
strolling round our extensive garden, and 
visiting the arbour, where Alfred used for 
hours to sit during the summer’s evenings, 
and read by her side, while she engaged 
herself in some piece of fancy-work. 

“Thus months passed away, when one 
morning the servant entered our breakfast- 
parlour, with a letter. It was directed to 
Emma. Scarcely had her tear-dimmed 
eye fallen on the well-known characters of 
the address, than, with an ecstasy almost 
overpowering, she pressed it to her lips, 
and then tore it open, as she exclaimed— 
“ My Alfred still lives.” Hastily she ran 
over part of its contents, but had not pro- 





instantly to the summons, when I laid 
before them the letter from Alfred. It 
was dated from Gibraltar, and was written 
amid the bustle and noisy preparations of 
war. He informed his beloved Emma, 
that he had reached Portsmouth late on 
Monday night, anxious to leave on the 
following morning for home. He had 
scarcely left the coach, before he was sur- 
rounded by a party of men, desperate alike 
in looks and action. He soon learned 
they were a gang of men employed to im- 
press both seamen and landsmen for the 
naval service. Without allowing him time 
to write, they hurried him on board a 
vessel ready to receive the unfortunate indi- 
viduals who were thus inhumanly trepanned, 
From thence he was, with several others, 
drafted on board a ship of war, which 
weighed anchor the following day, and 
sailed to join the fleet under the command 
of lord Exmouth, who was about to attack 
the city of Algiers. The troops, he in- 
formed us, were entering the ship while he 
wrote; and in a few hours from the date 
of the letter, he expected he should be 
called to witness scenes, at the bare idea of 
which his heart revolted. A noble spirit 
breathed throughout the whole, while the 
grief of the man was absorbed in the resig- 
nation of the Christian.” 

Mr. Wilkinson paused a moment, the 
scenes of by-gone years stood out before 
him. His frame shook from the intensity 
of his feelings, and he attempted in vain to 
suppress the violence of his grief. Nature 
triumphed over the man, and a torrent of 
scalding tears gushed from his aged eyes, 
and laved his furrowed cheeks. The relief 
was instantaneous and salutary, but it was 
infectious. Before I was aware of it, I 
had mingled my tears with the good old 
man’s, and felt as though I realized, by 
actual vision, all the scenes he had so 
pathetically, and with all the irresistible 
power of unadorned simplicity, narrated. 
The luxury of unbroken silence, save only 
as a half-suppressed sigh struggled out, 
tranquillized us both. “You will excuse 
the feelings of a parent and a friend,” said 
the venerable mourner, as he wiped away 
the tears and dried the dampness from his 
face.—“‘I loved Alfred as though he had 
been my own son, but the sequel of my 
tale will be brief, and will be the best 
apology for my conduct; you will, therefore, 
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sir, allow me to proceed, I hope.”—I bowed 
assent, for I could do no more, and he 
went on. 

“Five weeks of dreadful anxiety passed 
away after we received Alfred’s letter, during 
which period a strong and alarming evi- 
dence was given, that the shock which his 
mother had received, who was naturally of 
a tender constitution, was likely to prove 
fatal. Poor Emma, too, had never since 
been seen to smile. Her native vivacity 
had entirely deserted her. The buoyancy 
of her spirits had been succeeded by a 
pensive melancholy, which no effort could 
remove. The weekly journals were now 
read with lively, yet painful interest. The 
success of the British arms, in reducing. to 
subjection the haughty and cruel dey, was 
announced ; a general list was furnished of 
the killed and wounded, but nothing par- 
ticular could as yet be obtained. At length 
the fatal tidings came—Oh! I see the roll- 
ing madness now, that then fired the eye 
of my beloved Emma, but which wild 
brightness soon declined to dulness, to 
shine in its wonted lustre no more for ever 
in this world.—The fatal tidings came, 
which told us that our Alfred was among 
the slain. 

“To describe the scene which immedi- 
ately followed the information, would be as 
impossible as to gather up the tears which 
then were shed. To attempt it is not ne- 
cessary—it was overwhelming. The father 
and mother, like two majestic oaks smitten 
by the same blast of lightning, drooped— 
and died. That grave, sir, before three 
weeks had passed, received them both. 
Emma and myself followed them to their 
resting-place,—we watered the earth of those 
we so much loved, and returned, but not 
in comfort, to our home. Ah, no, my 
child survived indeed the blow—but how? 
Her body lived—but the ethereal spark, 
which lighted up her once lovely form, 
went out, or burned but with a fitful glim- 
mer. Reason was dethroned, and she who 
once was the pride of the village, now 
wanders a harmless, joyless, mourning ma- 
niac. If she is now capable of receiving 
pleasure, it is derived from her lonely visits 
to the tomb of Alfred’s parents, on which 
she scatters flowers,—over which she chants 
a melancholy air, and then returns to muse, 
in almost unbroken silence, in her own 
chamber.” 

The good old man paused, and placed 
his hand on his forehead for a moment, as 
if lost in deep abstraction. The tears again 
started from his eyes, as he elevated them 
in meek submission, and exclaimed, clasp- 
ing his wrinkled hands together, “Thy will 
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be done.—I dare not, sir, rebel,” he said, 
‘although I can not but grieve, mercy has 
been mingled with all my afflictions; as has 
been my day, so has been my strength 
also. The painful scene will soon close, 
and I shall then know fully, and approve 
entirely, what now I cannot comprehend.” 
I was unable to reply. I felt unutterable 
things. I seemed surrounded by another 
atmosphere than that in which I had before 
lived. So different was the experience of 
the venerable being by my side, from the 
frigid calculations of mere orthodox theorists, 
I half-regretted that I should be compelled 
to leave him. I, however, prevailed upon 
him to accompany me to my inn, where 
we dined together, after which we took an 
affectionate leave of each other, and I jour- 
neyed towards my residence in town. 

Weeks passed on, and still my mind in- 
stinctively reverted to the pathetic state- 
ments and pious resignation of Mr. Wilkin- 
son. An effect was produced of which I 
could not divest myself; my spirits appeared 
tinged with a species of melancholy, derived, 
as it would appear, by sympathy, which, 
being directly opposite to my natural habits, 
became the more observable. I was one 
day, at a distance of about five or six weeks 
after my return from Sussex, absorbed in 
mournful reverie on the pitiable circum- 
stances of the poor maniac Emma, while 
sitting alone in my parlour, when a gentle- 
man was announced. Rousing myself as 
well as I was able, I had the pleasure of 
receiving by the hand an old and valued 
friend in the person of Mr. Roberts, who 
had lately returned from Gibraltar. 

After a few hours’ conversation, a question 
was very naturally asked by my friend, if, 
during his absence, I had experienced any 
serious loss, to produce such a sombre cast 
in my manners. Until this moment I was 
not properly conscious of the fact, but now 
I felt it. In a few words, therefore, I men- 
tioned the incident I had lately met with. 
I perceived in some parts of my narrative, 
especially towards its end, his attention was 
roused in an extraordinary degree. I had 
not mentioned names, and therefore when 
I ceased he inquired, with evident anxiety, 
the name of the young man to whom I had 
referred.—I answered, ‘* Alfred Harlow.”— 
“ Alfred Harlow!” exclaimed my friend ; 
“Ts it possible?” I have now letters in 
my portmanteau from him, directed to his 
Parents and beloved Emma. If you will 
allow me I will finish the tale, of which 
you have furnished me with the first part, 
with the sequel of which, I apprehend, you 
will not be less interested than by the furmer 
portion. I requested he would gratify me 
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with the detail—still hoping that something 
might yet transpire, by which to comfort 
the sorrowing heart of poor Emma. Mr. 
Roberts immediately commenced as fol- 
lows. 

Of my visit to Gibraltar, and the pur- 
poses of my going thither, it is not neces- 
sary I should trouble you, as you possess 
already sufficient information of those sub- 
jects: I will therefore confine myself, for 
the present, to the circumstances immedi- 
ately connected with the subject before us. 

On the morning of the 14th of August, 
1816, a morning memorable to every lover 
of liberty, a sight awfully impressive stood 
before the impregnable Rock. A fleet of 
British ships of war was just breaking from 
its anchorage, each vessel was spreading 
her flowing sails, to shape her course towards 
the bay of Algiers, to chastise the ferocious 
plunderers of Africa, by the bombardment 
of the tyrant’s capital. The squadron con- 
sisted of the Queen Charlotte, of one hun- 
dred and ten guns; on board which the 
admiral, lord Exmouth, had hoisted his 
flag: the Impregnable of ninety-eight guns ; 
four neuen: with frigates and smaller 
vessels, attended by a sufficient number of 
bombs, gun-boats, and other flotilla. The 
signal for sailing was watched with anxiety 
by the assembled multitudes on the shore, 
who had met to animate, by their cheers, 
the departing heroes of their country. The 
signal-gun, from the admiral’s ship, rever- 
berated in the excavations of the Rock, and 
was answered by a shout whose echo only 
died away, to be answered and repeated 
again and again. 
tacle to stand and gaze upon the lessening 
sail, until the beautiful fleet receded from 
sight in the foggy distance. 

It was scarcely possible, on such an 
occasion, not to feel the force of Mont- 
gomery’s beautiful lines : 

“ Majestic o’er the sparkling tide, 

See the tall vesse! sail, 
With swelling wings, in shadowy pride, 
A swan before the gale.” 

The object which the ship-lodged warriors 
had in view was glorious, the humbling the 
arrogant power of the pirates of Barbary, 
and the deliverance from slavery of numbers 
of their countrymen. But the sickening 
conviction would force itself upon the mind, 
amid the brightest visions which an emula- 
tion of Roman greatness and Grecian he- 
roism could create, that numbers of those 
who had but now quitted the shores with 
cheering spirits, would, ere a few hours had 
elapsed, have exchanged the warm embraces 
of wife and children, for the cold and bloody 
arms of death. Los ; 


It was an imposing spec- | 








The results of that expedition are well 
known: . to recapitulate the sanguinary 
scenes which followed the anchoring of 
our fleet immediately in front of the Bar- 
barians’ city, at a distance of not more than 
fifty yards, would only be to excite feelings 
of the most painful nature. On the 28th, 
the haughty dey, willing to capitulate on 
any terms to save his city from the burning 
ruin which threatened it, engaged to abolish 
Christian slavery for ever, and throw open 
the prison-houses immediately to all slaves 
in his dominions, of whatever caste and 
nation they might be. Other concessions 
were made, honourable to our country and 
beneficial to the parties immediately con- 
cerned. The mission being completed, the 
victors returned ; and as they cast anchor 
in the gut, received the hearty welcome of 
their countrymen and friends. But, ah! 
how changed the scene. The gallant war- 
ships which only a few days before stood 
out to sea in all the pride of nautical 
beauty, bestudding ocean’s bosom with 
white and flowing sails, presented in their 
battered hulks and shattered rigging, some 
of the destructive effects of warfare ; while 
many of our hardy tars, whose tongues had 
sounded in the loud “huzza” as Gibraltar 
lessened from their view, had found a watery 
grave, and hundreds were writhing under the 
agonies of burning wounds, or disabled for 
ever by the loss of limbs. 

The hospitals were soon crowded with 
mutilated sufferers, whose prolonged lives 
appeared only the prolongation of their 
mortal miseries. A few days- after the 
return of the fleet, I visited the receptacles 
of the wretched sufferers. But the scenes 
of woe I witnessed baffles all. description. 
The spectacle still stands hefore my mind’s 
eye, and never shall I escape the heart-felt 
impression which they made. But with 
none was I more struck than with two 
young men whose beds were next each 
other. One had served in the army, the 
other had been engaged in the navy. The 
soldier had lost both his legs, which, during 
the heat of the action, had been torn away 
by a chain-shot; the sailor was deprived 
of both his arms, one of which had been 
shot off in the onset of the fight, the other, 
from being much fractured, had since been 
amputated. Of neither were there any 
hopes of recovery entertained. But the 
difference with which each bore his suffer- 
ings was expressively striking. The youth- 
ful seaman enjoyed a calm tranquillity, 
which neither the agonies he suffered nor 
the prospect of death could remove. The 
effects of Christianity were vividly displayed 
by him.- His waking hours, and they were 
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many, were employed either in fervent 
silent prayer, or in affectionate and meek 
exhortation to his fellow-sufferer. The cha- 
racter of the soldier was the very antipodes 
of this. A dreadful gloom sat scowling 
upon his.sun-browned visage, while the 
agonies of his body seemed exceeded by 
the torments of his mind. A fearful drow- 
siness gradually fastened upon him, as the 
certain precursor of approaching death. 

During one of my visits, for I visited the 
young sailor several times, being greatly 
interested in his welfare,—I found the sol- 
dier groaning in uneasy slumbers, while his 
companion, as usual, was prayerfully look- 
ing towards a better world. I soon ob- 
tained from him his tragic history: his 
name he informed me was Alfred Harlow; 
of his birth-place, family, and recent pros- 
pects, I received a brief but painful recital. 
His anxiety for his parents, and his beloved 
Emma, was excessive. While I sat by his 
side, I became his amanuensis, penning 
the effusions of his soul, in which piety 
and affection were blended to his Emma 
and his parents. Another week passed, 
and hopes, faint ones indeed, were enter- 
tained of his recovery. He had so far 
recovered his strength as to be able to rise, 
which circumstance he improved by walk- 
ing amid his fellow-sufferers, from bed to 
bed, and directing their minds to the 
realities of a future state. The incessant 
labour he had bestowed upon the soldier 
was happily succeeded by the most bene- 
ficial results, His attention had been 
roused, and the latent feelings of his mind 
brought into vigorous play. 

On entering their ward one morning, 
I found Alfred sitting by the bed-side of 
William Clark, (so the soldier was called,) 
in close conversation with him. A violent 
degree of agitation possessed the bosom of 
Clark, and yet there was a change in his 
countenance of the most pleasing kind, 
Alfred had urged him ‘to the recital of 
some scenes of his past life, to which he 
had repeatedly referred, with much evi- 
dent mental suffering, without mentioning 
any thing distinctly. As I drew near him, 
he held out his feverish hand to me, at the 
same time observing,—“ Sir, I shall soon 
leave this world, but before I die, I feel 
wishful te make a disclosure of the most 
painful kind, a disclosure which will in- 
deed stamp my memory with infamy, and 
yet I feel it necessary to make it: I know 
no persons more fit to make it to, than 
yourself and this kind friend, to whose 
attentions I shall be indebted for ever. 
Will you, sir,”—he continued . “listen to 
me?” The earnestness of his manner was 





peculiar, and perceiving that it was likely 
he would soon be past the power of com- 
munication, I assured him of my readi- 
ness to hear him,—when he thus com- 
menced.— 

“Twenty years have rolled away since 
I left the house of the most indulgent of 
parents, during which period i have wan- 
dered like an accu spirit through the 
earth, seeking rest, but finding none,— 
yes, twenty years have passed since I -per- 
petrated that crime, which has blasted all 
my happiness—and brought me to my pre- 
sent miserable end. 

“T was naturally of a morose and churl- 
ish disposition, Pride and jealousy were 
among my besetting sins, and these were 
perhaps fostered, by the mistaken kindness 
of my parents towards me. I was their 
first-born child. The birth of a brother 
four years after my own, tended in some 
degree to divert their adoration from me. 
I perceived, or fancied I did, that as he 
grew up, their attentions towards myself 
became weakened ; and well they might, 
for he was worthy of all their heart’s affec- 
tions. He was gentleness itself, and good- 
ness personified. My proud heart could 
not bear a rival, and secretly, but reso- 
lutely, I determined to remove him out of 
my way.—lI shudder while my thoughts go 
back to the dark purposes of my mind :— 
we grew together—we slept together—we 
ate and drank: together ;—still my purpose 
was unbroken ;—the very kindness which 
he showed me, maddened me to rage 
against him. I had attained my sixteenth 
year, when artfully I enticed him from 
home—to which I determined he should 
return no more alive.—I led him to the 
deep bosom of a wood, not far from my 
father’s house—a place well fitted for my 
purpose of blood.—Nature seemed to 
execrate the deed I was about to perpe- 
trate. The distant thunders rolled awfully, 
vivid lightnings darted betwixt the closely- 
matted trees of the forest. My brother 
became alarmed, and urged my return, 
which I as resolutely opposed. I had 
led him to the opposite side of the wood, 
without devising any precise means for 
his destruction, when he refused to pro- 
ceed any further, alleging as the reason 
for his wish to return, the pain our absence 
would cause to our. parents. That which 
ought to have touched the finest sensibi- 
lities of my nature, stung me to the quick. 
—I seized the trembling youth, and tearing 
a rude stake from the boundary hedge, 
aimed at him a deadly blow.—I see him 
staggering from me now—he fell, exclaim- 
ing most-beseeching, as he lay prostrate at 
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my feet—“Oh brother, spare me.”—But 
pity had fled my satanic breast, I stayed 
not my hand until I had stained my soul 
with my brother’s blood.—-From a gaping 
wound ‘in his forehead I saw his life ebb 
out. A fearful clap of thunder roused me 
from the stupor into which I had fallen ;— 
all the atrocity of my crime flashed upon 
me, and I fled from the spot—with the 
cries of my brother’s b!ood,—‘ Oh spare 
me,” sounding in my ears. 

“To prevent pursuit and discovery, I 
threw my hat into a river which skirted 
the wood, judging it probable that my 
parents, from whom I had now separated 
myself for ever, might, should it be dis- 
covered, conceive we had been robbed 
and murdered, and that I had been thrown 
into the stream. I wandered on without 
knowing whither: night soon wrapt the hea- 
vens in awful gloom.—Oh the horrors of 
darkness to a murderer’s soul. I rested 
from my flight, and as I listened, heard 
the sound of voices; they drew nearer, and 
I crept, serpent-like, into the thickness of 
a bush overhung with » honeysuckle. 
Scarcely had I cringed myself up with 
breathless stillness, before the flashing 
light of torches penetrated my recess, and 
the voice of my father calling my brother 
and myself as he passed the bush, tore my 
very soul.—I saw him then, but I saw 
him no more, he passed on, and darkness 
and silence again succeeded. 

“Fearing detection, I left my hiding- 
place, and early on the following morning, 
met with a hoard of gypsies, to whom I 
told a.tale which easily satisfied them. I 
exchanged my clothes, and assumed their 
garb, discoloured my face, and became 
one of their wandering tribe; and was 
soon initiated into all their mysteries and 
villany. Frequent repetitions of petty 
thefts hardened my seared conscience,— 
but still the blood of my brother spoke 
out, and the cry of “Oh spare me,” 
sounded ceaselessly like the knell of my 
destruction. 

“Three years I wandered thus, and 
then, under an assumed name, entered the 
army. The novelty of my new situation, 
and the constant change and bustle of a 
soldier’s life, awhile diverted my attention. 
I plunged into every species of vice, and 
took the lead in every daring enterprise. 
But conscience only slumbered ;—it was 
silenced, not conquered ;—there were times 
when it did speak out; and oh! the misery 
of an awakened conscience. The infor- 
mation I had received from a_ pious 
mother, prevented my crediting the false- 
hood I would fain have believed—That 





I did not possess an immortal soul—that 
there was no hereafter—that death was ar 
eternal sleep! I felt a hell within me, 
comfort had fled my guilty besom ; I even 
wished for death, but death fled from me: 
I have visited each quarter of ihe globe, 
have been engaged in various battles, have 
revelled in every kind of riot,—but when 
pleasure appeared within the reach of my 
grasp, such pleasure as sin can yield its 
votaries,—its slaves;—“‘ Oh! spare me, 
brother!” has thundered through my 
brain, and driven my soul near to mad- 
ness. 

“Three months since our regiment was 
sent to Gibraltar, many fell beneath a 
malignant fever which then raged here,— 
I was spared, but neither judgments nor 
mercy moved my hardened heart. I was 
among a detachment ordered to attend 
Lord Exmouth in his. expedition against 
Algiers,—my race is now nearly run, and 
but for this stranger friend,”—and he 
turned, as he spake, an expressive look 
towards Alfred,—‘‘ misery more dreadful 
than I have suffered during my life must 
have been my lot eternally, —but I shall now 
die the repentant Egbert Harlow.” : 

“Egbert Harlow,” exclaimed © the agi- 
tated Alfred,—yes, it was indeed the 
wretched Egbert—‘“‘I am Alfred your 
brother,”—added he,—his hair fell aside 
as he leaned over his astonished brother, 
and discovered the seamy scar upon his 
forehead to the astonished Egbert,—‘‘ O 
my brother !” exclaimed the dying man, 
as with a convulsive effort he threw his arms 
around his brother’s neck and expired.— 
And when they lifted up the wasted Alfred, 
it was discovered that his spirit’ had joined 
his brother’s in a better world.” 

Burslem. J. Youns. 


a 
THOUGHTS ON INTERMENT AND ANATOMY. 


However desirable for the advancement 
of science it is to encourage dissection, yet 
the subjects for anatomy should not be 
supplied by theft; nor the members of a 
liberal profession be receivers of any thing 
stolen, or otherwise illegally obtained. 

To prevent this demoralizing practice, 
by which the sexton betrays his trust, and 
the resurrection-man becomes a victim to 
justice, it is recommended that a coffin, 
having a lid to fit a groove in the interior 
of the sides, should have its seams within 
pitched ; and when the lid is put on, a 
groove round the juncture is to be filled 
with pitch: in ‘this state, free from the 
possibility of exhalation, the body should 
remain in the custody of its relatives. for 
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ten days, and then be carried to the 
church-yard for interment, without fear of 
being disturbed in its putrid state. 

The objection to iron coffins on the 
part of the rector may be removed, by 
using thin sheet iron, such as encloses 
Frederic the Great in Berlin: this would 
decompose in the damp earth sooner than 
oak. 

In Naples the coffin is hired, as a hearse 
is with us. It is splendid, and laid before 
the altar of the church. After the requiem 
is sung, the priests in their glittering gar- 
ments depart with the body in a slight 
case by a side-door near the altar, to the 
grave, and the coffin is taken back to the 
undertaker, when the people haye departed 
from the interment. 


oe 


BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE. 

(Extract of a Letter from an English Officer, 

dated May 29, 1829.) 

Durinc the afternoon a large ship passed 
into the harbour, loaded with a cargo of 
580 slaves, and another with 348 had pre- 
viously arrived during the week. This lat- 
ter vessel I passed close alongside on Satur- 
day morning, and saw the long-boat slung 
between the two masts, crowded with chil- 
dren from seven to twelve years of age, 
They were naked, and apparently in good 
health and spirits. The deaths during the 
voyage in the large vessel amounted to 40, 
and in the smaller to 10. The price of a 
newly-arrived slave, in good condition, 
here, is about 50/, sterling—a high price, 
occasioned by the demand arising from the 
stipulated termination of the trade in Feb- 
ruary, 1830, according to a treaty made 
with England. The emperor, however, 
who derives a considerable portion of his 
revenues from a duty on the importations, 
amounting to about 5/. per head, is making 
great efforts to obtain an extension of the 
period. 

The number of slaves imported into this 
town (Rio) last year was 40,000, and 
doubtless the misery inflicted must have been 
great. I am, however, of opinion that this traf- 
fic is carried on in a system as mild (if such a 
term can be applicable to it) as its horrid 
nature permits. The condition of the slaves 
here does not appear to be a peculiarly 
hard one; they are not, apparently, over- 
worked. They seem to be generally well 
made, and their naked shoulders, well-ex- 

muscular form, and fine polished 
skins, often put one in mind of an antique 
bronze statue. = 

On the 19th, a gentleman, whom I had 
met at , kindly conducted, me to the 
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street inhabited principally by the slave 
merchants. We entered seven or eight 
magazines, and saw probably nearly 1,000 
exposed for sale. Four-fifths are children, 
of all ages, from five to fourteen, they being 
referred on account of their greater doci- 
ity than the full-grown men or women: 
The wretched creatures in one magazine 
were in a dreadfully emaciated state, some 
being merely living skeletons. The con- 
tents of the others were generally well-con- 
ditioned. Of course, I attributed their dif- 
ference of condition to the comparatively 
mild or cruel treatment to which they had 
been subjected during their transmission 
here. They wear a narrow piece of blue 
striped calico round the loins, and some of 
the females a handkerchief over the bosom 
and another on the head. They appeared 
generally pleased, if noticed ; their eyes glis- 
tening when ordered to stand up for exami- 
nation. One purchase was made in my 
presence, of five female and four male chil- 
dren. The purchaser walks round the dif- 
ferent groups who were standing, sitting on 
benches, or squatting on their hams, and 
having seen one which he thinks will an- 
swer, beckons, and the slave is removed to 
a corner of the apartment. The number 
being completed, they are brought in a line 
to the light, when they are thoroughly ex- 
amined, beginning with the teeth, then the 
beard, if a male, nostrils, eyes, arms, legs, 
and all over; the flesh is felt and kneaded, 
in order to judge of its muscular texture. 
If approved, they are generally clad with 
new garments, and marched away. A little 
girl of eight or nine was examined, for my 
curiosity, by my guide. She was asked by 
a slave who performed the part of interpre- 
ter, if she would like me for a master, and 
I believe, answered in the affirmative ; and 
whilst undergoing the examination, the agi- 
tation of the bosom, and change of the 
colour of her face, (the flush of blood being 
distinctly visible) showed intense feeling ; 
and I pleased myself with the idea that 
more of hope than fear prevailed. I sin- 
cerely wish the poor little wretch a good 
master, The price asked for the child 
above-mentioned was 440 milreas, equal to 
about 50/ sterling. 


a 

NOTES ON THE LATE SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S 
UNPUBLISHED LECTURES, DELIVERED 

IN DUBLIN, 1810.—No II. 
(Continued from Col. 165.) a 
Ir has been observed, that porter tastes 
more palatable out of a pewter vessel than 
out of one of glass. There may be some 
electric foundation for this. old:remark ; and 
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if a cup of the most pleasing electric qua- 
lity were to be constructed, TIN, gilt, is the 
combination that will afford it. 

Some persons have gone so far as to pre- 
fer certain metallic snuff-boxes, but this 
combination can have no effect, as the box 
does not touch the body. A plate of zinc, 
and a plate of silver, in contact, and one of 
them applied to the tongue, gives it a sour 
taste. is was observed several years 
since, and is found to arise from a slight 
electric shock. 

The Voltaic battery was invented in 
1800. It is not less important to science 
than any former discovery whatever, either 
in astronomy, optics, physiology, or navi- 
gation. It is a series of alternate layers of 
zinc, copper, and cloth, moistened in a 
solution of salt or ammonia. These were 
at first the size of a dollar, and from twenty 
to one hundred in number. They give a 
smart shock, on forming a circle, by contact 
with both ends, or by a wire at a distance. 
The charcoal gives a slight spark from it. 
The large pile is twelve to twenty inches 
square; the wire from the extremity that 
terminates with zinc, gives oxygen; the 
other gives hydrogen. This battery burns 
metals, and fires gunpowder. 

In 1800, the lecturer observing that com- 
mon salt was decomposed by this battery, 
was led to conclude that it might become 
an instrument for general decomposition, 
and in prosecution of this inquiry, he found 
the laws of its action were always constant. 
In the course of his experience he decom- 
posed alkalies, earths, and carbonic acid ; 
and found that most bodies in nature attain 
a metallic appearance ; and that the rocks, 
stones, and earth under our feet may be 
converted into metals. 

Some of the new metals are so light, that 
they float on water, and so combustible, 
that they immediately take fire, and burn 
on the water: example—potass metal float- 
ed on a glass of water, and burned with a 
purple light. The density of these new 
metals forms a gradation down to the den- 
sity of tin. All the decompositions that are 
possible to chemical means, are so by elec- 
tricity, and in a like ratio! 

Both classes of phenomena may be ow- 
ing to the 'same cause! the one (chemic) by 
sensible contacts, the other (Voltaic) more 
distant, by imperceptible action. 

As science advances, analogies approach. 

The classes of phenomena now approxi- 
mate, which were formerly held distinct. 

Sensible qualities of bodies are insensibly 
affected by electricity, and become insensi- 
bly altered. 

In different states of electricity, as posi- 


bs 





tive or negative, the same thing appears 
different in its nature. Newton said all 
matter may yet be found the same, only 
differently arranged. If this can be proved, 
it will refer the multiplicity of phenomena 
to the most simple principles ; “as nature 
is derived from one Infinite Cause, which 
scatters the dust in the blast, makes it ani- 
mate the plant, or forms the intellect of 
mar !” 

After a sketch of the series of his intended 
lectures, he said, it may be asked, Of what 
use is this knowledge to human nature ? 

It is, even for vulgar uses, of great value ; 
but chiefly for the attainment of truth, wis- 
dom, and knowledge, which are the digni- 
fied, noble, and superior qualities of hu- 
manity. 

He then read a long extract from Lord 
Verulam on the excellence of science. If 
ladies love learning, ignorance will disap- 
pear from among men, and the intellectual 
part of their empire will be endured with 
unfading youth. 

The mother gives, or ought to give, all the 
early impressions to her children ; and it 
depends on her, whether her son is an 


honour or a disgrace to his country. Hence, 


females can promote science, and direct the 
exertions of the rising generation from hurt- 
ful to the most beneficial purposes, as the 
torrent which devastates a garden, can be 
made to fertilize an estate. 

Learning is good in every degree—a little 
is not dangerous to the prudent. Newton 
had once only a little learning, and with the 
iove of learning the opulence of rank must 
produce the wealth of nations. 

(To be continued.) 


aw aoe 
THE NECESSITY OF EXPERIENCE IN 
TEMPORAL AFFAIRS. 


Ir seems not a little surprising at first 
sight, that the experience of one genera- 
tion should be of so little real advantage 
to another: that those more safe and cor- 
rect views of men and things, which it has 
cost a man fifty or sixty years to obtain, 
should not form the ground-work or basis 
on which his son, arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, commences his career. Instead of 
beginning where his father did, and passing 
through the same routine of error, till at 
the age of sixty, he finds he has only 
arrived at the same conclusions which his 
father told him, forty years before, he might 
take for granted—he should have taken 
advantage of the experience of his parent, 
and have made éhat the starting-place from 
which he set out in search of additional 
information. 
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If this method were adopted, might we 
not suppose that the son of sixty would 
know as much as his father would have 
known, had he lived in the vigorous exer- 
cise of all his bodily and mental powers till 
his hundredth year? and if the grandson, 
receiving from the lips of his father the 
knowledge derived from the experience of 
his father and grandfather, regulated his 
conduct by it, his own experience, as he 
passed along, would confirm that which 
was correct, and discover that which was 
erroneous. If such were the case, we 
should have young men entering on life 
with those correct views of things, which 
the experience of generations before them 
had been successively realizing and con- 
firming. 

It will, of course, be understood, that 
this is spoken in reference to that kind of 
hosntelien which results from the expe. 
rience and close observation of prudent 
age, and by which it is particularly dis- 
tinguished from the view taken of it by 
the youthful and the gay. The one looks 
upon the past as on a reality; and as he 
has found the world, so he expects to find 
it. The other looks upon the present, and 
scarcely sees things as they are ; looks into the 
future, and expects to find them according 
to his hopes, or, judging of the future by 
the past, he wrongly calculates that his 
wants and wishes will ever meet as near 
their fulfilment as they have done in child- 
hood and in youth, while fostered with pa- 
rental care and solicitude. 

In the arts and sciences we find that the 
improvements and discoveries of one gene- 
ration are ready at hand, and immediately 
turned to advantage by the succeeding 
one, and so on without intermission. But 
in that species of information which most 
intimately connects itself with our happi- 
ness, and equally concerns in its degree 
every class and grade of society, every 
generation of mankind have been equally 
and alike lamentably deficient. We are 
determined to believe nothing but what the 
sad lessons of experience force upon our 
notice. 

The prime and vigour of manhood are 
spent in the attainment of that, which when 
attained, we find of no further use than to 
soften the pillow of declining years, and 
= food for reflection, Old age looks 

ck upon the past, and says—“ O had I 
but known and believed ‘in youth what 
now I know, how different should I have 
acted!” How many years of my life have 
been spent in seeking, what I now clearly 
see it was never likely I should find. 
How much time has been spent, and how 





much pain and anxiety have been wasted, 
in pursuit of that, which, when attained, 
did not answer its purpose! How often 
have I murmured and repined at circum- 
stances which I could easily have over- 
looked, had I not thought myself less 
favoured than my fellows; but in these I 
now almost rejoice, because they seem 
the common lot of humanity. But worst 
of all, I have been momentarily forgetting 
that, both in pursuit and ion, I was 
every moment subject to be called away to 
other objects, and to other scenes, with 
which I was alike unacquainted, and for 
which I was unprepared. Had I now to 
live my days over again, in possession of 
my present knowledge, what time should I 
have to devote to the most rational and 
noble purposes! I should smile, not with 
indifference, but with pity, on the pursuits 
and the thousand anxieties of those of my 
own years; and make rapid advancements 
in knowledge human and divine. I should 
always have some object in view, which, 
when attained, would surely answer its 
purpose in the increased happiness of 
myself, my family, or my fellow-creatures. 
But the years are gone, not to be recalled 
or retraced. It remains for me, therefore, 
while regretting the past, to improve what 
is left, and seek to impress my principles 
upon the minds of those who have yet 
opportunity to turn them to real advantage. 
My son is just entering on life: if I could 
but impress on him my opinions, if I could 
but radicate in him my principles, he 
might turn them to that account which I 
want opportunity todo. This would make 
some, nay, ample amends, for all it has 
cost me to obtainthem. But, alas! I sadly 
fear that he will do as I have done; he 
will accept his knowledge on no cheaper 
terms: he may, by the concurrence: of 
sounder judgment, closer observations, 
purer morals, and providential circum- 
stances, arrive somewhat sooner at the same 
conclusions ; but this is all that the history 
of human nature teaches, or allows me to 
hope. 

Perhaps we might find the groundwork 
of this singularity in our species, in theit 
fallen and depraved natures. And this 
—ee evident from the fact, that if 
we find any one person more removed from 
this peculiar trait than another, it is the 
man who is under the influence of divine 
grace. Men in general will not take the 
testimony of others in matters of experi- 
ence; they will try the thing for themselves 
in their own way, apparently presuming, 
that no one else has ever tried that way 
before. If you find a young man forming 
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an estimate of this world in a manner that 
would do credit to age and experience, you 
will instantly discover, that it is because he 
has first believed the bible to be a divine 
revelation, and has fully embraced all that 
it tells him of himself and of the world, 


without questioning or doubting for a mo- | 


ment the correctness of its statements. 
Hence, because the bible is infallibly cor- 
rect, his estimate, and his actions conse- 
quent thergon, are also imbued with the 
same sterling character. Here we find 
the difference—the man that would have 
doubted and — the avowed expe- 
rience of every other man, accepts without 
hesitation the testimony of Jehovah, which 
has imparted to him its spirit. 

We shall, however, upon reflection, find 
something to allay our astonishment, by 
examining the working of the human heart. 
Dr. Young says, * All men think all men 
mortal but themselves ;” and with a little 
variation, we may add, from the general 
conduct of the human race, “ All men 
think all men fallible but themselves.” 

Our happiness depends not so much on 
our actual situation in life, and the circum. 
stances by which we are surrounded, as on 
the estimate we form of that situation, and 
the degree of satisfaction it affords to the 
mind. Ifa man fancies himself unhappy— 
he is so—though there may be no reason. 
able ground for his disquiet. He may 
have all the blessings which life can afford ; 
but if he is insensible of their value, they 
will add little to his happiness, and how- 
ever prosperous his external circumstances 
may be, he has only to be dissatisfied, to 
be miserable. 

To be happy, a man must know and 
feel he is so. Let us apply this reasoning 
to the matter of experience. Experience 
robs us of those afflictive fancies that make 
us miserable. 

Suppose, for instance, a man placed in 
circumstances, in which, upon the whole, 
liis friends consider that Providence has 
favoured him, so that they call him a 
“ fortunate man.” Yet, perhaps, he often 
hears or reads of some more fortunate than 
himself. He looks at himself—at them-— 
he sees himself equally capable with them, 
and to his eye there is equal probability 
that he will succeed as wellas they. At 
last he hits upon some project, which, if he 
succeeds, he thinks will be much for his 
advantage. His friends—his more expe- 
rienced friends—advise and urge him not 
to risk his present good, without an almost 
certainty of something better. They re- 
present the probability of failure to be ten 
to one against success, and remind him 





that the recollection of his present cir- 
cumstances will unceasingly reproach him, 
should he miss his mark. For a conside- 
rable time he listens to the advice of his 
friends ; but still he perceives that the hap- 
piness he might now enjoy is absolutely 
undermined by the anticipation of some 
good, which his blind obedience to his 
friends prevents him from attempting. 
Upon considering the matter, he readily 
disposes of the advice of his friends, by 
observing, that their cautiousness might be 
suited to the age in which they spent their 
prime, but it will not do now; nothing is 
to be obtained without risk and exertion ; 
advancing years naturally render them more 
timid than they were at his age; altogether 
they are very unsuitable persons to judge 
in such an affair. Besides, however others 
may have failed in similar attempts, their 
failure may, in a thousand instances, be 
ascribed to their own indiscretions; but he 
can place such confidence in himself, and 
can so well adapt himself to the moment, 
that he has no doubt of gaining his point. 
He resolves, he makes the attempt—he 
fails—but, by the kindness of his friends, is 


again reinstated in his former situation ;— 


and now, and not till now, he knows its 
real value, and that too not on the testi- 
mony of others; he gathers it from his own 
experience. 

No phantom of the imagination now 
distresses him—what he has, he enjoys, 
and is determined to make the best of it ; 
not greatly anxious about the future, but 
still ready to avail himself of ‘whatever 
may be presented of sufficient importance 
and certainty to be worthy his attention. 

Before ever this man acted so foolishly, 
he had the very ‘same things, and was in 
precisely the same’ circumstances, as now ; 
but then he was unhappy and dissatisfied, 
now he is comfortable .and contented. 
Then he was thinking how many were 
better off than himself—but now his grati- 
tude is awakened by frequent reflection, 
on how many there are in a worse con- 
dition. It must be allowed in this in- 
stance, experience has done for him what 
nothing else could do. Had he followed 
the instructions of his friends for twenty 
years, without being fully convinced of 
their truth by experience, for twenty years 
he would have been a discontented man ; 
and though he may now chide himself for 
his rashness and his folly, yet he does not 
think he has bought his peace too dearly. 

Nor is this instance far fetched. Every 
man will find something analogous to it, 
either in his own experience, or in that of 
his friends. This is only one instance, 
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but there are innumerable actions of our 
lives of greater or less importance, which 
will be found to turn upon the same prin- 
ciple or disposition by which this was 
occasioned. This seems, then, to be the 
key to the general tenacity with which men 
adhere to their opinions in things of which 
they have had no experience. Man will 
disregard the experience of man, unless the 
results of that experience are pressed upon 
him in a way and manner that will entirely 
convince him of their invariable correct- 
ness ; and the reason why so few are thus 
convinced is, because every man has more 
or less that confidence. in himself, which, 
though hundreds and thousands before him 
should have borne testimony to that same 
result, he thinks, with him, under his care, 
and his management, a different one will 
take place. 

The attachment of every one to his own 
personal identity fully bears out this asser- 
tion. And what is that attachment, but 
that though he would exchange his indivi- 
dual gratification for those of others, yet 
that good common sense which is peculiarly 
his own, that which is in fact the grand 
substratum of the human mind, he would 
not part with for any other man’s. Such, 
then, seems to be the fact. Experience, 
and that alone, makes man really and 
actually believe what is the truth; though 
it was as much so before he found it out, as 
it is now. 

We are almost continually mistaking 
things, from the earliest period of life, to the 
most advanced ; except that as years accu- 
mulate, experience lessens the frequency of 
error, as it diminishes the number of 
strange circumstances that present them- 
selves. The child nursed on the lap of 
tenderness, and seldom distant from the 
maternal eye, knows not the value of its 
comforts, but longs to go from home, to 
school, to see something strange, and some- 
thing new, to gain increased enjoyment, 
not expecting there first to learn the value 
of its paternal abode. 

The school-boy longs to leave his book, 
to get more liberty, to get into the world, 
and fancies all business play, and calculated 
to afford delight, in comparison of the un- 
wearied monotony‘of school. The appren- 
tice longs to see the dawn of manhood, 
and the time that shall present him to the 
world an independent man. The young 
man looks forward to settlement in life, 
enlarges his expectation, over-estimates its 
good, and quite overlooks its ill. 

He thinks of marriage, and its tran- 
scendent bliss; the ardency of his hopes 
remaining unchecked by all he has read, 





and seen, and thought, and known, of the 
uncertainties that attend it. His imagina- 
tion forms some fancied object, all sympa- 
thy, all love, all prudence, patience, and 
accomplishment. Some young female 
soon presents herself, distinguished for the 
chief excellency on which he has set his 
mind. His first serious thought now is— 
how much he can do without, of that which 
his fancy had originally required ; and his 
second, to accept what he can get, as he is 
not likely to obtain exactly what he wants. 
He is married—its newness dies away, as 
its cares and troubles advance ; and it is 
for experience to discover to him, that in 
estimating earthly bliss, we must weigh the 
good against the evil, and then consider on 
which side the scale preponderates, 

Ambition, perhaps, inflames his breast— 
he seeks for fame and honour. These 
attained, deceive him; or in the pursuit, 
he is called hence to give an account of his 
folly. 

But whilst reflections of this sort are 
calculated ta allay our wonder at the foolish 
perverseness of the inexperienced, and 
reconcile us to misfortune, they ought also 
to impress upon our minds the more 
vividly the necessity of attempting, not 
merely to advise, but to convince others, 
of the truth of what experience has taught 
us. If we wish to produce conviction in 
another, we must present to his mind all 
that evidence which produces our own. 

The aged to the young, and especially 
parents to their children, are sadly too apt 
to dictate the truth, instead of studying to 
make it an object of apprehension to-the 
minds of those on whom they wish to im- 
press it. This is not only an insult to the 
understandings of men, and an injury to 
that of children, but it is almost sure to 
meet with a corresponding disbelief from 
both. I, C, L. 

Derby, January, 1830. 


— 


INVENTION OF LETTERS BY A CHEROKEE 
INDIAN. 
(From Mr. Krapp’s Lectures on American 
Literature.) 
Tue Indians themselves are becoming phi- 
lologists and grammarians, and exciting the 
wonder of the world by the invention of 
letters. The invention of the Cherokee 
alphabet has excited the astonishment of the 
philosopher in this country and in Europe ; 
but as I have not yet seen any satisfactory 
account of the progress and history of this 
great effort of genius of the present day, I 
will state what I know of it, from the lips 
of the inventor. himself. 
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In the winter of 1828, a delegation of 
the Cherokees visited the city of Washing- 
ton, in order to make a treaty with the Uni- 
ted States, and among them was See-quah- 
yah, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. 
His English name was George Guess ; he 
was a half-blood, but had never, from his 
own account, spoken a single word of Eng- 
lish up to the time of his invention, nor 
since. Prompted by my own curiosity, 
and urged by several literary friends, I a 
plied to See-quah-yah, through the medi- 
um of two interpreters—one a half-blood, 
Captain Roger, and the other a full-blood 
chief, whose assumed English name was 
John Maw, to relate to me, as minutely as 
possible, the mental operations and all the 
facts in his discovery. He cheerfully com- 
plied with my request, and gave very deli- 
berate and satisfactory answers to every 
question, and was at the same time careful 
to know from the interpreter, if I distinctly 
understood his answers. 

No Stoic could have been more grave in 
his demeanour than was See-quah-yah ; he 
 gpapa according to the Indian custom, 
or a considerable time after each question 
was put, before he made his reply, and often 
took a whiffof his calumet while reflecting 
on an answer. The details of the exami- 
nation are too long for the closing paragraph 
of this lecture ; but the substance of it was 
—that he (See-quah-yah) was now about 
sixty-five years old, but could not precisely 
say—that in early life he was gay and talk- 
ative, and although he never attempted to 
speak in council but once, yet was often, 
from the strength of his memory, his easy 
colloquial powers, and ready command of 
his vernacular, a story-teller of the convi- 
vial party. His reputation for talents of 
every kind gave him some distinction when 
he was quite young, so long ago as St. 
Clair’s defeat. In this campaign, or some 
one that soon followed it, a letter was found 
on the person of a prisoner, which was 
wrongly read by him to the Indians. In 
some of their deliberations on this subject 
the question arose among them whether the 
mysterious power of “ the talking leaf” was 
the gift of the Great Spirit to the white man, 
er a discovery of the white man himself? 
Most of his companions were of the former 
opinion, while he as strenuously main- 
tained the latter. 

This frequently became a subject of con- 
templation with him afterwards, as well as 
many other things which he knew or had 
heard that the white man could do; but he 
never sat down seriously to reflect on the 
subject until a swelling in his knee confined 
him to his cabin, and which at length made 





him a cripple for life, by shortening the 
di leg. Deprived of the excitements 
of war and the pleasures of the chase, in 


the long night of his confinement, his mind_ 


was again directed to the mystery of speak- 
ing by letters, the very name of which, of 
course, was not to be found in his language. 
From the cries of wild beasts, from the 
talents of the mocking-bird, from the voices 
of his children and his companions, he 
knew that feelings and passions were con- 
veyed by direct sounds from one intelligent 
being to another. The thought struck him, 
to try to ascertain all the sounds in the 
Cherokee language. His own ear was not 
remarkably discriminating, and he called to 
his aid the more acute ears of his wife and 
children, 

When he thought that he had distin- 
guished all the different sounds in their lan- 
guage, he attempted to use pictorial signs, 
images of birds and beasts, to convey these 
sounds to others, or to mark them in his 
own mind. He soon dropped this method 
as difficult or impossible, and tried arbi- 
trary signs, without any regard to appear- 
ances, except such as might assist in recol- 
lecting them, and distinguishing them from 
each other. At first these signs were very 
numerous; and when he got so far as to 
think his invention was nearly accom- 
plished, he had about two hundred charac- 
ters in his alphabet. By the aid of his 
daughter, who seemed to enter into the 
genius of his labours, he reduced them at 
last to eighty-six, the number he now uses, 
He then set to work to make these charac- 
ters more comely to the eye, and succeeded. 
As yet he had not the knowledge of the 
pen as an instrument, but made his charac. 
ters on a piece of bark, with a knife or nail. 
At this time he sent to the Indian agent, or 
some trader in the nation, for paper and 
pen. His ink was easily made, of the bark 
of the forest trees, whose colouring proper- 
ties he had previously known—and after 
seeing the construction of the pen, he soon 
learned to make one, but at first he made 
it without a slit; this inconvenience was, 
however, quickly removed by his sagacity. 

His next difficulty was to make his 
invention known to his countrymen ; for by 
this time he had become so abstracted from 
his tribe and their usual pursuits, that he was 
viewed with an eye of suspicion, His for- 
mer companions passed his wigwam with- 
out entering it, and mentioned his name as 
one who was practising improper spells, for 
notoriety or mischievous purposes, and he 
seems to think that he should have been 
hardly dealt with, if his docile and unam- 
bitious disposition had not been so gene- 
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rally acknowledged by his tribe. At length 
he summoned some of the most distin- 
guished of his nation, in order to make his 
communication to them—and after giving 
the best explanation of his discovery that 
he could, stripping it of all supernatural 
influence, he proceeded to demonstrate to 
them in good earnest that he had made a 
discovery. 

His daughter, who was his only. pupil, 
was ordered to go out of hearing, while he 
requested his friends to name a word or 
sentiment, which he put down, and then 
she was called in, and read it to them ; then 
the father retired, and the daughter wrote : 
the Indians were wonder-struck, but not 
entirely satisfied. See-quah-yah then pro- 
posed that the tribe should select several 
youths from among their brightest young men, 
that he might communicate the mystery to 
them. This was agreed to, although with 
a lurking suspicion of necromancy in 
the whole business. John Maw, (his Indian 
name I have forgotten,) a full-blood, and 
several others, were selected for this pur- 
pose. The tribe watched the youths for 
several months with anxiety, and when they 
offered themselves for examination, the 
feelings of all were wrought up to the high- 
est pitch. The youths were separated from 
their master, and from each other, and 
watched with great care. The uninitiated 
directed what master and pupil should 
write to each other, and the tests were 
viewed in such a manner, as not only to 
destroy their infidelity, but most firmly to 
fix their faith. The Indians on this ordered 
a great feast, and made See-quah-yah 
conspicuous at it. How nearly alike is 
man in every age! Pythagoras did the 
same on the discovery of an important prin- 
ciple in geometry. See-quah-yah became 
at once schoolmaster, professor, philoso- 
pher, and a chief. His countrymen were 
proud of his talents, and held him in reve- 
rence as one favoured by the Great Spirit. 
The inventions of early times were shrouded 
in mystery, See-quah-yah disdained all 
quackery. 

He did not stop here, but carried his dis- 
coveries to numbers. He, of course, knew 
nothing of Arabic digits, nor the power of 
Roman letters in the science. The Chero- 
kees had metal numerals to one hundred, 
and had words for all numbers up to that, 
but they had no signs or characters to assist 
them in enumerating, adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, or dividing. He reflected 
upon this until he had created their elemen- 
tary principles in his mind, but he was at 
first obliged to make words to express his 
meaning, and then signs to explain it. By 








this process he soon had a clear tion 
of cabin up to a million. out dif- 
ficulty was at the threshold—to fix the 
e of his signs according to their places. 
hen this was overcome, his next step was 
in adding up his different numbers, in 
order to put down the fraction of the deci- 
mal, and give the whole number to its next 
place ; but when I knew him, he had over- 
come all these difficulties, and was quite a 
ready arithmetician in the fundamental 
rules, 
This was the result of my interview, and 
I can safely say, I have seldom seen a man of 
more shrewdness than See-quah-yah. He 
adhered to all the customs of his country, 
and when his associate chiefs on the mis- 
sion assumed our costume, he was dressed 
in all respects like an Indian. 
See-quah-yah is a man of diversified 
talents ; he — from metaphysical and 
philosophical investigation — mechanical 
occupations with the greatest ease. The 
= practical mechanics he was acquainted 
with were a few bungling blacksmiths, who 
could make a rough tomahawk, or tinker 
the lock of a rifle; yet he became a white 
and silver smith without any instruction, 
and made spears and silver spoons with 
neatness and skill, to the great admiration 
of the people of the Cherokee nation. See- 
quah-yah has also a great taste for painting. 
He mixes his colours with skill. Taking 
all the art and science of his tribe upon the 
subject, he added to it many chemical ex- 
periments of his own, and some of them 
were very successful, and would be worth 
being known to our painters. For his 
drawings he had no model. but what nature 
furnished, and he often copied them with 
astonishing faithfulness. His resemblances 
of the human form, it is true, are coarse, 
but often spirited and correct ; and he gave 
action and sometimes grace to his represen- 
tations of animals. He had never seen a 
camel-hair pencil when he made use of the 
hair of wild animals for his brushes. Some 
of his productions discovered a considerable 
practical knowledge of perspective ; but he 
could not have formed rules for this. The 
painters in the early ages were many years 
coming to a knowledge of this part of their 
art; and even now they are more success- 
ful in the art than perfect in the rules of it. 
The manners of this American Cadmus 
are the most easy, and his habits are those 
of the most assiduous scholar ; and his dis- 
ition is more lively than that of any 
Fndian I ever saw. He understood and 
felt the advantages the white men had long 
enjoyed, of having the accumulation of 
every branch of knowledge from generation 
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to generation, by means of a written lan. 
guage, while the red man could only com- 
mit his thoughts to uncertain tradition. He 
reasoned correctly when he urged this to his 
friends, as the cause why the red man had 
made so few advances in knowledge in 
comparison with us; and to remedy this 
was one of his great aims, and one which 
he has accomplished beyond that of any 
other man living, or, perhaps, any other 
who ever existed in a rude state of nature, 

It, perhaps, may not be known ‘that the 
government of the United States had a fount 
of type cut for his alphabet, and that a 
newspapet, printed partly in the Cherokee 
language and partly in the English, has 
been established at New Echota, and is 
charactised by decency and gocd sense; 
and thus many of the Cherokees are able to 
read both languages. After putting these 
remarks to paper, I had the pleasure of 
seeing the Head Chief of the Cherokees, 
who confirmed the statement of See-quah- 
yah, and added that he was an Indian of 
the strictest veracity and sobriety. The 
western wilderness is not only to blossom 
like the rose, but there, man has started up, 
and proved that he has not degenerated 
since the primitive days of Cecrops, and 
the romantic ages of wonderful effort and 
godlike renown. 


Crreeicre ¢ 
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HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 


Tue key to the Greek poets, is the system 
of personification. How much of their 
fables was handed down from the more 
ancient Cults of Egypt and India, may 
involve some particulars in doubt, but, 
generally speaking, the planets were cha- 
racterized. Hence, Saturn represented 
Agriculture ; Jupiter, Power; Mars, War; 
Venus, Love; Mercury, Intelligence ; 
Apollo, the Sun; Diana, the Moon; and 
Atlas, the Globe. Next came the four 
elements, in which Juno is Air; Vulcan, 
Fire; Terra, Earth ; and Neptune, Water. 
The three principles of attraction, repul- 
sion, and circulation, are aptly described 
by Sisyphus, Tantalus, and Ixion : the first 
rolls a stone up a hill, down which it rolls 
again, by gravitation: Tantalus, or the 
centripetal force, pursues what he can 
never attain; and Ixion, the revolving 
power, is tormented on a wheel. 

Of the nine Muses, Calliope, personifies 
Rhetoric; Clio, History ; Erato, Dancing ; 
Thalia, Comedy; Euterpe, Tragedy; Mel- 
pomene, Epic and Lyric Poetry; Terp- 
sichore, Music; Polyhymnia, Oratory ; 
Urania, Hymns. Of the three Graces, 
Euphrosyne is the emblem of Cheerful- 
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ness; Aglaia, of Honesty; Pasithea, of 
Constancy, 

Fruit, is represented by Pomona; 
Flowers, by Flora; Corn, by Ceres; and 
Wine, by Bacchus; Woods, by Sylvanus ; 
the Firmament, by Ceelus. Iris, is the 
Rainbow; Aurora, the Morning; and 
Nox, Night. Morpheus, is Sleep; and 
Minerva, Wisdom. 

Having personified Heaven and Earth, 
they represent Hell by the furies, Tisi- 
phone, Alecto, and Megara, the keepers 
of the damned, in the dark pit of Tartarus, 
surrounded by the fiery river Phlegethon. 

The giants confined in Hell, for rebel- 





ling against Jupiter, is a tradition of the 
' fall of Angels; and the Last Judgment 
is personified by Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
and Eacus. Fatality and Purgatory may 
be traced to the Mythology, in which all 
| the vices and virtues have their repre- 
sentatives, 


RO 


ON PUBLIC HOSPITALS FOR THE CURE OF 
INSANITY GRATIS. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Srr,—Greatly obliged, and I may say en- 
couraged, by the letters of Mr. Alfred Wil- 


upon me to re-state what may be found in 
some of the former pages of the Imperial 
Magazine, on the utility, and indeed neces- 
sity, of establishing public hospitals for the 
cure of the poor (gratis) who are visited by 
insanity. And it may be that what I shall 
find now to say upon the subject, will make 
an impression upon some, who would not 
be at the trouble of looking into an old 
Magazine. . 

There are at this time upwards of a hun- 
dred lunatic asylums in the united kingdom, 
many of them very large, having several 
hundred inmates each; and it is confidently 
stated, that many more are required, the 
number of lunatics being triple what it was 
twenty years ago; and that a County Asy- 
lum is now under hand, that will be much 
larger than any yet seen in the United 
Kingdom. 

Having said a great deal upon the causes 
of the alarming accumulation of incurable 
lunatics, I would again most earnestly re- 
commend, what I firmly believe might be 
the means of preventing the future increase 
of these unfortunate fellow-beings, and of 
greatly diminishing the evils of mental dis- 
order. ' 

I would propose, for the whole unite 
kingdom, the establishment of twelve Hos- 
pitals, solely for the purpose of curing 
insanity—say two for Scotland, four for 





son, inserted col. 1084, vol. xi., I now take > 
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Ireland, and six for England and Wales, 
as conveniently situated as possible for all 
parts of the empire, and to be upon the 
best principles possible for the purposes of 
cure ; to admit none but recent cases, and 
such as gave a rational chance of recovery ; 
and to be kept only for a reasonable trial 
of cure; to be received under the certifi- 
cate of a medical practitioner, as to the 
nature of the disease; and of two respect- 
able characters, as to the patient being a 
proper object of charity, while under the 
complaint. 

Twelve hospitals, having accommoda- 
tions for fifty at a time each, would be 
found quite sufficient to admit all the fresh 
cases of r lunatics, and to give them 
time for full trial of cure. The first cost I 
calculate at a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, and to support them afterwards 
twenty-five thousand pounds annually would 
be required. There cannot be a doubt of 
their great utility; it being probable that in 
a little time they would be a means of 
saving to the nation the money now ex- 
pended in the keeping of incurable lunatics, 
which amounts to more, annually, than 
what I have stated as the whole cost of the 
first establishment. 

The only question is, how are the ways 
and means to be raised? for notwithstand- 
ing the funds required are trifling, in com- 
parison of the sums expended on other 
public charities; yet, upon this repulsive 
subject, I fear the hand of benevolence 
would not be sufficiently extended. 

As, by our constitution, the King is the 
guardian of his lunatic subjects, a parlia- 
mentary grant, to pay the expense of curing 
lunacy, might be thought appropriate, but 
of this I have little hopes.—Perhaps the 
best way would be to charge the expense 
upon the county rates, in proportion to the 
population of each district. This, in a little 
time, would prove a great saving of money 
and trouble to the parochial authorities. 
The parish apothecary should in the first 
instance use his best efforts in these attacks 
on the poor, and in some cases they would 
be successful, but in such as are obstinate 
and confirmed, removal from home, and 
experienced moral as well as medical 
means, are required. 

Supposing the nation too poor to act 
upon my scheme, an experiment might be 
made with one Hospital, such as I have 
recommended ; and supposing I am too 
sanguine in my a of the good 
that might be produced by. even one, and 
that Iam too confident in recommending 
it, still there must be an obvious difference 
in the result to be expected, betwixt the 

135.—VvOL. XII. 





best possible system, and the very worst. 
A moral fitness is required for the best 
chance of success in all the transactions of 
man, but there is no moral fitness in the 
County Asylum law, as it regards the cure 
of mental derangement, however correct 
the practice may be in these houses, for 
practice cannot make that right which is 
wrong in principle. 

Institutions solely for the cure of insanity 
gratis, and in which none pronounced in- 
curable, or idiots, or criminals, or para- 
lytics, or epileptics, were kept, and parti- 
cularly if termed Hospitals for the cure of 
Nervous Fever, and the term insanity were 
discontinued, could not but prove accept- 
able to the feelings of the common people ; 
a matter of no small importance to weak 
and disordered minds, the popularity of a 
measure of this kind contributing greatly 
to its success. And not only might incal- 
culable good be done in restoring the poor 
from a degraded, a deplorable, and for 
them an expensive, state of existence ; but 
it might be the means of introducing more 
enlightened views and humane sentiments 
into the minds of many who are above the 
lowest class in society; for if it was found 
that the poor could be generally cured of 
insanity, the means of recovery would not 
be so much withheld, as they now are, from 
those who become afflicted with the same dis- 
ease, and who are not prevented by poverty 
from obtaining the best means of cure. As it 
is, from the great numbers who do not reco- 
ver perfectly, and permanently, under the 
care of medical professors, who are eminent 
for their skill in the general practice of me- 
dicine ; from the few who are discharged 
cured from private Asylums, where keeping 
is a mere matter of pecuniary advantage ; 
and particularly from the large proportion 
who relapse soon after being discharged as 
cured from public asylums ;—the incurable 
nature of insanity is so generally admitted, 
that not only medical professors and keepers 
of asylums are content to have it thought 
so, but even the friends and guardians of 
those afflicted, are too often brought to 
satisfy themselves with providing them the 
common comforts of life, without any pro- 
per efforts to obtain recovery. And those 
who make the most confident pretensions 
to their cure, as old Dr. Willis did, run the 
risk of being branded as pretenders and 
impostors. -- 

elebrity for success in the cure, is but 

a partial recommendation to public favour; 

nor can there be any doubt, that those 

keepers of Private Asylums who have the 

least success in the cure, have the best 

chance for money-making by keeping 
R 
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lunatics, with an equal chance of being 
respectable ; for we are by no means free 
from the superstition which would deno- 
minate every lunatic a demoniac, and only 
to be cured by supernatural agency. But 
let recovery be as common as it might be 
made, the claims of lunatics to justice, 
and proper treatment, would be more 
recognized, and better established. We 
should not then hear of commissions of 
lunacy, before means had been used, or 
the patients had been permitted time for 
recovery. It is not long since, that I had 
to expostulate in strong language, with a 
party, who had, as I was told, »intentions 
of obtaining a commission in the case of 
a person then under my care, from the 
idea that he was not likely to recover ;— 
but I had the pleasure, a few days since, 
of discharging him perfectly recovered. 

For more than fifty years I have par- 
ticularly attended to the private history of 
persons suffering under mental afflictions, 
and I can safely say, that the ill-treatment 
and sufferings of lunatics have been 
trifling in any regular asylums, compared 
with what they have been in private 
families, under the idea, that once a 
lunatic and always a lunatic; and _there- 
fore, that any advantages which avarice 
or sinister designs should suggest, might 
be taken of them with impunity, and no 
means of recovery used. And too often, 
if these unfortunate beings are sent to a 
proper place for cure, it is not until it is 


too late, and they can be no_ longer ’ 


managed at home, and then their not 
being cured, is laid to the charge of the 
asylum to which they are sent. 

No doubt, many thousands of unfor. 
tunate lunatics, whose friends were respect- 
able in life, have been kept from the 
timely means of cure, by the dread of 
exposure; but many more by avarice, 
and the want of proper feelings in those 
having the power over them, I received 
a letter three days ago from a man that 
I know to be opulent, who has a daughter 
a lunatic. He seems fully aware of the 
necessity of her removal from home, and 
says that he wishes to give me a prefer- 
ence, but he will only agree to certain 
terms, and those terms are below what her 
actual expenses would be at my house, 
and less than they would be at home, if 
she were properly treated. Of course his 
offer was declined. It is astonishing what 
letters I receive, postage not paid, the 
evident object of which is, only to inquire 
after cheap living for lunatics, and some- 
times for idiots, though I have taken pains 
to have it known that I do not take idiots, 





But 1 have been still more astonished and 
amazed at the great numbers who have 
been inquired after as patients, who never 
were at Spring Vale; their friends having 
reported that they were here, when other- 
wise disposed of. What could these false- 
hoods be for, but to cover some disgraceful 
practice ? 

Some time ago a very respectable 
looking old gentleman drove up to the 
door, to inquire after a lady, who, he said, 
was a near neighbour, when at home, 
and a particular friend. Upon my as- 
suring him that no such person was here, 
and never had been here, he expressed his 
astonishment, for said he, “her own 
mother told me she was here, only a few 
days ago, and I have come many miles 
out of my way, to inquire how she was 
going on.” But what was become of the 
lady ?—why, most likely shut up for life 
in some dark closet, there to live “alike 
unknowing and unknown.” I knew a 
case of a poor object, being kept for four- 
teen years unknown to the next neigh- 
bours, who thought he had died from home. 

What is done within the circle of my 
knowledge, is no doubt done elsewhere, 
and within that circle many acts have 
been done in the treatment of lunatics, 
that are too shocking to relate, and which 
could not take place in any private asylum, 
without detection and exposure, and the 
ruin of the keeper. But if the aggregate 
of the sufferings of those afflicted with 
mental disorder, in different situations, 
were fully known, there surely would be 
less of that apathy I have so often la- 
mented, and more of those exertions I 
have so often in vain solicited, from 
noblemen, statesmen, and public orators, 
in private letters. The subject did not 
interest their feelings, and the writer 
was, no doubt, thought an intrusive en- 
thusiast. Tuomas BakEweELt. 

Spring Vale, near Stone, Dec. 15,1829. 





P.S. Since writing the above, I have 
seen the report of the commission of 
lunacy, in the case of Mr. Davis. The 
termination of it has given me great plea- 
sure, and I trust that this, and the one 
which preceded it, with a different result, 
will convince the world of the necessity 
of better provision in our laws, for the 
protection of those to whom lunacy is 
imputed. In cases of real lunacy, time 
should surely be given, and the means of 
recovery used, before a commission of 
lunacy issues.—May we not hope that 
the time will arrive, when mad doctors 
may be reputed honourable? J.B. 
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CAPTAIN CAMPBELL AND THE KING OF 
DATIOMEY, 

Art a time when little besides romance 
goes down, aad when the public mind is 
led, or rather misled, by the mighty 
dealers in fiction, it is hoped that the fol- 
lowing incidents will not be the less ac- 
ceptable, for being real matters of fact. 

Captain Campbell, a northern Hibernian, 
was some years engaged in that nefarious 
commerce, the African slave-trade, and, 
were it not for the nature of his calling, 
would have been accounted an honest 
kind-hearted fellow. After having made 
many voyages to Africa, from whose 
bourn few travellers return, he was en- | 
trusted by his employers to present certain 
offerings to the king of Dahomey, in order 
to conciliate the favour, and soften the 
iron heart, of this despotic monarch. 

Of his reception at the court of the 
dingy king, on presenting his credentials, 
which consisted of a gold-laced waistcoat, 
a gold-laced hat, and a magnificent sword, 
the Captain gives the following account.— 
On being ushered ‘into the hall of court, 
he found his majesty surrounded by his 
guards, and seated squat upon the floor. 
After having first laid his peace-offering at 
the feet of royalty, he was then obliged to 
kneel, or rather to lie down, to kiss his 
great toe. 

This part of the ceremony being ended, 
the Captain, with his mate, (who attended 
him on the occasion as his aid-de-camp,) 
was regaled in the royal presence with 
the most abundant and solid refreshments ; 
after which they were permitted to saunter 
about and gratify their curiosity in the 
purlieus of the palace. During this 
excursion they passed through several 
squares and court yards, the walls of which 
were ornamented, or rather studded, with 
human sculls; proofs at once of the mo- 
narch’s courage and barbarity, these being 
the heads of those of-his enemies who 
were either slain in battle or butchered in 
cold blood, or such of his friends as in 
their visits to the court of Dahomey might 
inadvertently or otherwise have given him 
offence, or trespassed on his laws. 

Our travellers, on seeing these defunct 
gentry grinning at them as they passed 
along, began to feel some very unpleasant 
sensations; and not having a guide to 
direct their steps, they did not know but 
that they too might have been by forced 
marches advancing towards the guillotine. 
While thus ruminating on the “ various 








turns of chance below,” they still kept 
moving onward, till they found themselves | 
in the centre of that sacred place, the 


Harem. Of the indiscretion of entering 
this forbidden region they had no idea, 
having, as they supposed, like our first’ 
parents, “the world all before them where 
to choose.”—But they soon found to their 
grief, that though they were not treading 
on classic ground,,they were trenching on 
a very ticklish territory, no less a place 
than that hallowed precinct which was ex- 
clusively reserved for the king, and those 
ministers of his licentious pleasures, the 
eunuchs, who officiate as the attendants on 
the Sultanas. 

When these strangers found themselves 
in the middle of the Harem, they perceived 
the Fatimas and the Roxalanas staring at 
them with as eager a curiosity as a Lon- 
don schoolboy gazes at Mister Punch or 
the Dromedary ; but while they were thus, 
as they supposed, gratifying a harmless 
curiosity, they perceived a file of black 
guards armed cap-4-peé advancing, which 
terrified them not a little. Our adven- 
turers now began to feel that they too had 
inadvertently qualified themselves for an 
appointment at head-quarters, and that 
they were likely to lend their ghastly 
countenances to ornament the walls of the 
Seraglio,—they trembled and looked pale! 

Their fears were by no - means ill- 
grounded, for Capt. C. and his mate were 
immediately surrounded by the guards, 
and marched off to the council chamber, 
where the king and his ministers were still 
sitting in dreadful conciave.—Pending the 
examination, a cimeter was suspended from 
the ceiling. This terrific instrument of de- 
capitation, should it be decided that they 
should die, an event which the Captain 
and his companion fully expected, with 
fears and trembling, was the appalling 
signal for giving them up to death! But the 
king, whether from “a feeling of huma- 
nity, or a fear of incurring the displeasure 
and resentment of that government of 
which the accused were subjects, or from 
gratitude for the handsome presents they 
had just made him, relaxed his muscles, 
and dismissed the prisoners, with an ad- 
monition, warning them never again to 
trespass or pouch on the game of their 
superiors, nor disturb those preserves 
which they keep exclusively for them- 
selves! Observing at the same time, “that 
he loved the English.” 

The sequel of Captain Campbell’s story 
being purely English, and occurring on 
his safe arrival in his native land, although 
it contains many useful hints respecting 
debtor and creditor, we have omitted, as 
not being sufficiently singular either to 


| excite interest, or gratify curiosity. 
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IDLE CURIOSITY. 


Busy-Bop1Es commonly are not solicitous 
or inquisitive into the beauty and order of 
a well-governed family, or after the virtues 
of an excellent person ; but if there be any 
thing for which men keep locks and bars, 
and porters—things that blush to see the 
light, and either are shameful in manners, 
or private in nature—these things are their 
care and their business. 

But if great things will satisfy our in- 
quiry—the course of the sun and moon, the 
spots in their faces, the firmament of hea- 
ven, and the supposed orbs, the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea, are work enough for us ; 
or, if this be not, tell me whether the num- 
ber of stars be even or odd, and when they 
began to be so. If these be too trouble- 
some, search lower, and tell me why this 
turf this year brings forth a daisy, and the 
next year a plantain; why the apple bears 
his seed in his heart, and wheat in his head : 
let him tell why a graft taking nourishment 
from a crab-stock shall have a fruit more 
noble than its nurse and parent. 

But these are not things that please busy- 
bodies; they must feed pes tragedies, and 
stories of misfortunes and crimes: and yet 
tell them ancient stories of the ravishment 
of chaste damsels, or the debauchment of 
nations, or the extreme poverty of learned 
persons, or the persecutions of the old saints, 
or the changes of government—these were 
enough to scratch the itch of knowing sto- 
ries ; but unless you tell them something 
that is within the bounds of their own 
“knowledge, it seems tedious and unsatisfy- 
ing. Envy and Idleness married together, 
and begot Curiosity ; therefore Plutarch 
rarely well compares curious and inquisi- 
tive ears to the execrable gates of cities, out 
of which only malefactors and hangmen 
and tragedies pass ; nothing that is chaste 
and holy.—Jeremy Taylor. 





DEATH SONG. 
(From the Arabic.) 


Tue current was against us, and as we 
came near the city (Cairo) the wind lulled 
almost into a calm. While we were busy 
at the oar, we heard some unusual sounds 
on the river’s side, and our watermen sud- 
denly threw themselves on their faces, 
and began a prayer. A procession was 
seen in a few moments after, advancing 
from a grove of date-trees at a short dis- 
tance from the bank. It was a band of 
Bedouins, who, in one of their few ven- 
tures into the half-civilized world of Lower 
Egypt for trade, had lost their chief by 
sickness,. The train were mounted, and 





the body was borne in the middle of the 
foremost troop in a kind of palanquin, 
rude, but unornamented with the strange 
mixture of savageness and magnificence, 
that we find not unfrequently among the 
nobler barbarians of the East and South. 
The body was covered with a lion’s skin ; 
a green, gold-embroidered flag waved 
over it; and some remarkable rich ostrich 
feathers, on lances, made the pillars and 
capitals of this Arab hearse. The tribe 
seemed not to observe our boat, though 
they moved close to the shore: their faces 
were turned to the setting sun, which was 
then touching the horizon in full grandeur, 
with an immense canopy of gorgeous 
clouds closing round him, in shade on 
shade of deepening purple. The air was 
remarkably still, and their song, in which 
the whole train joined at intervals, sounded 
in perfect unison. The voices were deep and 
regular, and as the long procession moved 
slowly away into the desert, with their 
diminishing forms, and dying chorus, 
they gave us the idea of a train passing 
into eternity. I send -you a translation of 
their song or hymn, such as I could collect 
it from the unclassic lips of a Cairan 
boatman :— 

Our father’s brow was cold ; his eye 

Gazed on his warriors heavily ; 

Pangs thick and deep his bosom wrung, 

Silence was on the noble tongue; 

Then writhed the lip, the final throe 

That freed the struggling soul below, 

He died !—Upon the desert gale 

Shoot up his eagle shafts to sail. 

He died !—Upon the desert plain 

Fling loose his camel’s golden rein. 

He died !—No other voice shall guide 

O’er stream or sand its step of pride. 

Whose is the hand that now shall rear, 

Terror of man, the Sheik’s red spear! 

Lives there the warrior on whose brow 

His turban’s vulture plume shall glow ? 

Je’s gone, and with our father fell 

Thy sun of glory, Ishmael! 

(Fromthe Manuscript Journal of alate Travel 

ler in Egypt, 1817. 


POETRY. 


THE STORM. 


Tue winds arise, and o’er the face of heav'n 

The angry storm increasing, flies resistless : 
Loud howling, and more boisterous stili it grows ; 
"Till far and wide the sweeping tempest’s force 
Redoubled, threatens with portentous rage. 

Each soul beholds, with fear and terror fill'd, 
And nature owns its dire, destructive pow'r! 





Spectator of this dread, alarming scene, 
I wander’d forth ; nor had I travell’d far 
Ere I had reach'd th’ affrighted margin of 
The troubled deep. What seeI now! A sight 
How grand! how awful! wave o’er mountain wave 
Lifts high its pond'rous head, and swells and bursts 
With madd’ning rage, in one tremendous crash, 
And foaming wide with fury, roaring loud, 
Lashes the trembling shore! while all around 
The black’ning cloud pours forth its icy store, 
Which (mingling with the gath’ring cunin.tnes rise 
And swiftly fly, borne on th’ impetuous wind,) 




















Ces reine ye all 
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Relentless falls on my unshelter’d bead, 
And, pattering, pelts me as I pass along. 
But stil] [ onward walk, or rather creep, 
Until I gain the wide and dreary waste: 

I stop and look around, in hopes to find 
Some friendly covert nigh, but look in vain! 
Th’ extended waste, alas! no shelter yields; 
No hedge, no house, no but, can I espy, 

To shield me from the rude, inclement blast. 


As thus the cheerless wild I sadly pass, 
My strength I try, with many an effort vain, 
And wrestle with the storm ; but ab! full oft, 
Compell’d to yield, reluctantly I turn 
Unwilling feet obliquely from the path. 
Bat, persevering still, at last I reach, 
With joy, the lane that to yon village leads ; 
And tho’ fatigued, with quick’ning steps I haste, 
And soon repass the well-known, ancient towr, 
That many times hath stood the mighty force 
of many a brother storm, that seem’d in rage 
As tho’ *twould hurl destruction on its head, 
And turn it tottering from its solid base !— 


Lo! now, the busy villagers I see, 
In wild confusion, hurrying to and fro, 
Eager to save their little cottages 
From fearful ruin. Some, with hasty steps, 
The trembling ladder climb, with cord in hand, 
To bind the shatter’d roof ; while some below, 
With anxious looks, oft warn them to beware, 
Lest, in unguarded moment, from the top, 
They headlong tumble down, and meet their fate !— 


But now, as if in pity to mankind, 
He who commands the storm, and with a nod 
Can bid it rage, or make its raging cease, 
Displays at once his over-ruling pow’r ; : 
For, lo! the tempest ends ; th’ obsequious wind 
Breathes forth a gentler breeze,which sinks at last 
Into a perfectcalm. The happy change 
Fills ev'ry breast with gratitude and joy. 


And now in peace each to his home retires, 
Where, seated snugly by his little fire, 
He ponders o’er the hidden ways of fate; 
Or to his family, perhaps, recounts, 
In simple narrative, a sad detail 


Of hair-breadth ‘scapes from late impending danger; 


While ev'ry one, with truly grateful heart, 
Directs his thoughts to heaven, nor forgets 
The friendly hand of Providence divine, 
Who Jed them all in safety to their homes, 
And bade them live to sce the close of day ! 


Near Kingsbridge, Feb. Tuos. JARvIs. 


_—_———— 
STANZAS TO AN INFANT. 


SHavu death inspire the bard to write 
The mournful elegy, 

And may | not, dear ciild, indite 
A simple strain to thee? 


More pleasure too methinks the strain 
To celebrate thy birth, 

Than sing of that dread monarch’s reign, 
Whose arm depeoples earth. 


Serenely calm thy morning sky, 
As mildly breaks the day, 

On the pale iris of thine eye, 
Which shuns the dazzling ray. 


How indistinct must things appear 
To thy weak infant gaze ; 

What trifles too excite thy fear, 
And strike thee with amaze. 


But net alone, poor helpless boy, 
in groundless hopes and fears; 
Even folly is pursued for joy 
By men of riper years. 


Just launch’d upon time’s ebbing tide, 
And reckless of all danger: 

To all the yawning gulf's of pride, 
To vice an utter stranger. 


And reckless, too, what storms may tise 
To agitate the air: 

Oft fortune’s trackless passage lies 
Through whirlpools of despair. 





Where countless numbers have been cast 
Upon the rocks of fate, 

The few who have escap’d the blast, 
May envy not their state. 


Dark clouds may overspread their skies, 
Echpse life’s brightest sun ; 

And few may be accounted wise, 
Until their course is run. 


Experience keeps a costly school, 
And teaches by reflection ; 

In which, the proverb says, a fool 
Grows wiser by correction. 


Tf other’s faults will nought avail 
To set us on our guard, 

Too late we may our own bewail, 
And reap the same reward. 


But if our hearts we cannot trust, 
No wonder should we find, 

To friendship’s claims few true and just, 
And constant ’mongst mankind. 


Scarce wilt thou find one faithful friend 
*Mongst adi the sons of men, 

Should Providence thy life extend 
To fourscore years and ten, 


Of this vain world to thee so new, 
Sad picture have I given; 

But much I fear ’twill prove as true, 
As if ’twere said by Heaven. 


Yet may existence prove to thee 
Less cloudy and more fair; 

From all tormenting discords free, 
And few of evils share. 


Such is the wish, poor helpless child, 
Which innocence may claim ; 
In manhood’s bloom that passions wild 
May never stain thy name. 
Grimsby. G. Heraine. 


a 
ON THE LATE MRS, PIGOT. 
(St. Helen’s, Lancashire.) 
BreatueE softly o’er this grave, O gentle wind, 
For here the gentlest of the human kind 
Is laid—lamented by the bitterest grief 
That e’er gave sorrow's scope a full relief. 


Conscious we feel, the tears that now are shed, 
Mix with no murm’ring for the silent dead, 
Whose spirit soaring to the blest abode, 
Attains new life transcendently in God. 


The gazing rustics saw the funeral train 

Of her they lov'd, ne’er to behold again ; 
Amazed that youth and innocence should die, 
Or matron beauty in a tomb shoald lie. 


Eight sons bereft of fond maternal cares, 
That tomb will visit in succeeding years, 
The altar of their father’s ceaseless love 
To her who lives in purer realms above. 


A parting picture of the mother’s grace, 
Left in the infant daughter’s dimpled face, 
Sheds on the solitary parent’s saddest year 
A pleasing light, such as from his loved Mary 
never fail’d to cheer. 
a 
ON JUDAS. 
(From the Italian of Gianni.) 
GoADED by a Judas now had sprang 
From the dread fatal branch ; when onward came, 
Careering on his wings of lurid flame, 
The tempter Fiend,—to where the traitor hung « 


With hideous fangs the rope he seized, and flung 
The felon down into the realms of shame, 

And liquid fire, which roll’d around bis frame, 
And to his hissing bones and marrow clung. 


Amid the horror of this vast abyss, 

Smoothing his haughty front, the Foe of Heaven 
Was seen to grin a smile of happiness, 
When seizing in his arms the traitor craven, 

He with his sulphur lips gave back the kiss— 
The traitor kiss—which he to Christ had given 
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Review.—Letters and Journals of Lord 
Byron, with Notices of his Life. By 
Thomas Moore, Esq. ‘In two Vols, Ato. 
Vol. I. pp. 678. Murray. London. 
1830. 


Or Lord Byron’s powerful intellect, com- 
manding talents, and superlative genius, 
but one opinion can be entertained ; and it 
is to be regretted, that his friends have not 
been spared the mortification of palliating 
in his morals, what they can neither deny 
nor honourably excuse. He is, however, 
gone before another tribunal, to which all, 
whether they applaud his talents, or con. 
demn his principles and conduct, are alike 
amenable, and the curtain which divides 
time from eternity is too awful to be drawn 
aside by mortal hands. 

This volume is dedicated to Sir Walter 
Scott ; and in a short, but modest, preface, 
we are told, that in Lord Byron “the lite- 
rary and personal character were so closely 
interwoven, that to have left his works with- 
out the instructive commentary which his 
life and correspondence ,afford, would have 
been equally an injustice both to himself 
and to the world.” 

The work commences with some histori- 
cal notices of the Byron family. These 
were originally of Normandy, and the branch 
from which the noble poet is descended, 
came into England with William the Con- 
queror. The narrative is briefly pursued, 
until it reaches the birth of his Lordship, 
“in whose character the pride of ancestry 
was one of the most decided features.” 

In tracing Lord Byron from his infancy 
to schools and college, Mr. Moore loses no 
opportunity to “catch his manners living 
as they rise ;” and if on many occasions the 
picture is not pleasing, we have no reason 
to doubt its accuracy. Pride, passion, sul- 
lenness, irritability, self-will, and an-impa- 
tience under all control, appear: to have 
dawned almost in his cradle, and to have 
followed him to maturer years. The irri- 
table portion of this unamiable assemblage, 
he seems to have inherited from his mother, 
who took charge of him during his infant 
education, and, unhappily, interfered with 
thé management of the preceptors to whose 
care he was afterwards consigned. 

Between Lord Byron and his mother, we 
are introduced to a review of many petty 
quarrels, which sometimes descended to 
disgraceful personalities. It is well known 
that, through some accident at his birth, he 
received an injury in one of his feet, which 
finally induced iameness, and a settled 
deformity. On this personal defect he was 
always remarkably sensitive, nor could his 





whole life furnish a sufficiency of philosophy 
to counteract the vexation, which a reflec- 
tion on it never failed to occasion. Of this 
his mother was well aware, and in one of 
her fits of passion, calling him “a lame 
brat,” he, in return, upbraided her with 
having “ given birth to a monster.” 

In running through the characteristics of 
his lordship’s ancestors, Mr. Moore has 
noticed their more striking peculiarities ; 
among which, dissoluteness and wild ex- 
cesses rarely fail to appear remarkable. 
These he does not attempt to conceal ; and 
in associating with his family the subject of 
his biographical notices, he has inserted the 
following paragraph : 

**In reviewing thus cursorily the ancestors, 
both near and remote, of Lord Byron, it cannot 
fail to be remarked, how strikingly he combined 
in his own nature some of the best, and, perhaps, 
worst qualities that lie scattered through the 
various characters of his predecessors,—the ge- 
nerosity, the love of enterprise, the high-minded- 
ness of some of the better spirits of his race, with 
the irregular passions, the eccentricity, and daring 
recklessness of the world’s opinion, that so much 
characterized others.”—p. 5. 

In confirmation of the preceding opi- 
nion, many anecdotes are recorded of his 
Lordship’s ungovernable passions while a 
child, and when farther advaneed in life ; 
but the amusement which a perusal of 
them affords, is more than counterbalanced 
by the pity which some among them are 
calculated to excite. To think, to act, 
and to be thought different from others, 
was to him a source of delight, but un- 
happily, this singularity rarely enlisted 
itself on the side of sobriety and virtue. 
Constitutionally gloomy and misanthropic, 
his mind seems to have found its principal 
gratification in the indulgence of romantic 
thought, traversing the regions of terror in 
quest of the dark and the mysterious, the 
awful and the sublime. With wine, 
women, pistols, pugilism, and midnight 
revels, he was in his element; and an 
indefinite notion of fatality presiding over 
his actions, frequently associated with 
singularities and omens, gave a colouring 
of superstition to many of his thoughts 
and observations. 

“In reference to the circumstance of his being 
an only child, Lord Byron, in one of his journals, 
mentions some curious coincidences in his family, 
which, to a mind disposed, as his was, to regard 
every thing connected with himself as out of the 
ordinary course of events, would naturally appear 
even more strange and singniar than they are. 
‘1 have been thinking,’ be says, ‘of an odd cir- 
cumstance.’ My daughter (1,) my wife (2,) my 
half sister (3,) my mother (4,) my sister's mo- 
ther (5,) my natural daughter (6,) and myself (7,) 
are, or were, all only children, My sister’s mother 
(Lady Conyers,) had only my half sister by that 
second marriage, (herself too an only child.) and 
my father bad only me, an only child by his 
second marriage with my mother, an only ebild 
too, Such a complication of only children, all 
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tending to one family, is singular enough, and 
looks like fatality almost. But the fiercest ani- 
mals have the fewest numbers in their litters, as 
lions, tigers, and even elephants, which are mild 
in comparison.’ "—p. 7. 


Enumerating the books which he had 
read on various subjects, when about nine- 
teen, his Lordship thus introduces the 
articles which come under the term Divi- 
nity.—“ Blair, Porteus, Tillotson, Hooker— 
all very tiresome. I abhor books of reli- 
gion, though I reverence my God, without 
the blasphemous notions of sectaries, or 
belief in their absurd and damnable 
heresies, mysteries, and thirty-nine ar- 
ticles.” —p. 98. 

On pugilists and pugilism, the following 
fragment will convey his Lordship’s sen- 
timents. 


«On this day arrives an epistle, signed * * * , 
containing a petition for Robert Gregson, of pu- 
gilistic notoriety, now in bondage for certain 
paltry pounds sterling, and likely to take up his 
everlasting abode in Banco Regis. Had the 
letter been from any of my /ay acquaintances, or 
in short from any person but the gentleman whose 
signature it bears, I should have marvelled not. 
If * * * is serious, I congratulate pugilism on 
the acquisition of such a patron, aud shall be 
happy to advance any sum necessary for the libe- 
ration of the captive Gregson.”—p. 156. 


The anecdote which follows, presents his 
Lordship in another attitude. 


“Of his charity and kind-heartedness, he left 
behind him at Southwell, as indeed at every 
place throughout life, where he resided any time, 
the most cordial recollections, ‘ He never,’ says 
a person who knew him intimately at this period, 
‘met with objects of distress, without affording 
them succour, Among many little traits of this 
nature, which his friends delight to tell, I select 
the fellowing, less as a proof of his generosity, 
than from the interest, which the simple incident 
itself, as connected with the name of Byron, pre- 
sents. While yet a school-boy, he happened to 
be ina bookseller’s shop at Southwell, when a 
poor woman came in to purchase a Bible. The 
price, she was told by the shopman, was eight 
shillings. ‘Ah dear,’ she exclaimed, ‘I cannot 
pay such a price:—I did not think it would have 
cost half tlie money.” The woman was then, with 
a look of disappointment, going away, when young 
Byron called her back, and made her a present of 
the Bible.”—p. 93. 


While but little advanced from infancy, 
Lord Byron had obtained an extensive 
acquaintance with the sacred books, first 
from his nurse, who taught him to repeat 
a great number of Psalms; and the first 
and twenty-third, were among the earliest 
that he committed to memory. In the 
attachment thus acquired, he was con- 
firmed, while under the tuition of Dr. 
Glennie, who in reference to this impor- 
tant subject, has made the following ob- 
servations. 

“That the impressions, thus imbibed in his 
boyhood, had, notwithstanding the irregularities 
of his after-life, sunk deep into his mind, will 
appear. I think, to every impartial reader of his 


works in general ; and I lave never been able to 
divest myself of the persuasion, that, in the 





strange aberrations which so anfortunately mark- 
ed his subsequent career, he must have found it 
difficult to violate the better principles early in- 
stilled into him.”—p. 31. i 

That Dr. Glennie was not altogether 
incorrect in the opinion above stated, may 
be gathered from the following passage, 
though it may be fairly doubted, if any 
thing more than the diction of the sacred 
writings, their scenes of sublimity, and 
the incidents and historical facts which they 
contain, dictated to his pen. 

“Ina letter which he wrote to Mr. Murray, 
from Italy, in 1821, after requesting of that gentle- 
man, to send him by the first opportunity a Bible, 
he adds—don’t forget this, for 1 am a great 
reader and admirer of those books, and had read 
them through and through, before I was eight 
years old—that is to say, the Old Testament, for 
the New struck me asa task, but the other asa 
pleasure. I speak asa boy, from the recollected 
or of that period at Aberdeen, in 1796.” 
—p. 10. 

The biographical notices which this vo- 
lume contains, though brief, are sufficiently 
extended to enable an impartial reader to 
form a fair estimate of the noble poet. 
They mark the more prominent incidents 
of his life, trace the progressive develop- 
ment of his intellect and genius, and, in 
connexion with passages from his works, 
the times of their publication, and the 
occasions which called several into exist- 
ence, of which they are illustrative, leave 
few things untouched, which it is the pro- 
vince of biography to make known. Com- 
bining these notices with his Lordship’s 
letters and journals, Mr. Moore seems to 
have presented to the public a faithful copy 
of the original, and if the portrait sometimes 
excites disgust, the blame attaches not to 
the artist, but to the person who sat for his 
likeness. 

Between the journals and letters there is 
such a striking resemblance, that no one can 
doubt they are the production of the same 
mind and pen, and to those readers who 
have been enraptured with his Lordship’s 
works, they cannot fail to prove highly 
agreeable. The notices of the biographer 
will be found on most occasions to connect 
the parts together; and the poetic effusions 
of his Lordship’s muse, which are scattered 
throughout the volume, will add the charms 
of verse to the sprightliness of prose, and 
thus render the whole doubly attractive. 

The readers into whose hands a work of 
this description is likely to fall, may be 
divided into two classes, the romantic, the 
reckless, and the gay; and the thoughtful, 
the reflective, and the sedate. By the former, 
the brightness of his Lordship’s genius will 
be thought of sufficient lustre to atone for 
the aberrations of his moral character, To 
the latter, however, these aberrations will 
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appear to tarnish the brilliancy of his 
genius, and cast a sickening gloom over 
its most splendid emanations. The former, 
beholding nothing but sparklings of wit 
and humour, will drink in the delicious 
nectar of its pages with unhesitating avi- 
dity; but the latter, will demur, lest the 
fascinating garden should teem with vege- 
table poison, and impregnate with a deadly 
vapour the atmosphere they are invited to 
breathe. By the former no danger will be 
apprehended, and the beauties which they 
could easily select might be produced, to 
confirm their opinion ; while in these beau- 
ties, the latter will suspect that a serpent 
lies concealed, and to avoid its sting, they 
will be careful not to come within its range. 
The former will smile at their superstitious 
simplicity; but they will be repaid with 
pity for their presumptuous temerity, and 
an inability to discover that— 
“ The flowers of eloquence profusely poured 
O’er spotted vice, fill half the lettered world.” 
The letters of Lord Byron in this volume 
amount to two hundred and forty-one; be- 
ginning with the date of 1804, and ending 
with 1816. These are addressed to various 
correspondents, sometimes on business, but 
more frequently for the sake of intercourse, 
to make communications or inquiries, im- 
body incidents, and transmit observations 
on remote occurrences and passing events. 
The style in which they are written is viva- 
cious in the extreme. The evidence of 
superior mental power is visible in almost 
every sentence. Every thing which looks 
like dulness is driven away by the strokes 
of humour, and the sallies of thought, with 
which their energetic language abounds. 
They display a mind richly fraught with 
brilliant and appropriate imagery, with a 
great diversity of acquirements, and endued 
with power to command the most felicitous 
expressions to become their vehicle. The 
mine whence this enchanting ore is ex- 
tracted appears inexhaustible ; and nothing 
seems wanting but that the arsenic should 
be disengaged, to render the metal pure, 
and, freed from alloy, to give it sterling 
worth among all classes throughout the 
civilized world. : 
But while we bear this testimony to the 
characteristic merit of these letters, we must 
not forget that many noxious weeds are 
growing among their flowers; and un- 
happily they are so intertwined, that to 
remove the tares will be to destroy much 
of the wheat. Easy and familiar in their 
diction, they unhappily combine colloquial 
dignity with the unchaste phraseology of 
titled profligacy. The heedless laugh is 
frequently blended in an unnatural associa- 





tion with subjects of awful solemnity ; 
profaneness is sprinkled over the page with 
no very sparing hand ; and allusions may 
be found, which need not be twice read, to 
be fully understood. Sometimes, indeed, 
supercilious mockery condescends to pay a 
ceremonious homage to virtue, but the af- 
fected attempts to conceal the imposition, 
only serve more successfully to arrest the 
attention, and attract the eye, by the thin 
disguise which seems spread on purpose to 
be penetrated. 

e following extracts will rescue these 
remarks from the charge of severity :— 


“I like the Greeks, who are plausible rascals, 
with all the Turkish vices, without their courage. 
However, some are brave, apd all are beautiful, 
very much resembling the busts of Alcibiades :— 
the women are not quite so handsome. I can 
swear in Turkish ; but, except one horrible oath, 
and “ pimp,” and “ bread,” and “ water,” I have 
got no great vocabulary in that language. They 
are extremely polite to strangers properly pro- 
tected, and as I have two servants, and two 
soldiers, we get on with great eclat. We have been 
occasionally in danger of thieves, and once of 
shipwreck, but always escaped. 

“ At Malta I fell in love with a niarried woman, 
and challenged an aide-de-camp of General * * * 
(a rude fellow, who grinned at something,—I never 
knew rightly what) but he explained and apolo- 
gized, aud the lady embarked for Cadiz, so that I 
escaped murder and crim-con. Of Spain, I sent 
some account to our Hodgson, but have subse- 
quently written to noone, save notes to relations, 
and lawyers to keep them out of my premises. I 
mean to give up all connexion on my return, with 
many of my best friends—as I supposed them—and 
to snarl all my life. But I hope to have one good- 
humoured laugh with you, and to embrace Dwyer, 
and pledge Hodgson, before | commence cynicism.” 
—p. 222. 

“TI omitted "Ephesus in my catalogue, which I 
visited during my sojourn at Smyrna ; but the temple 
has almost Dorished. avd St.*Paul need not trouble 
himself to epistolize the present brood of Ephesians, 
who have converted a large church built entirely of 
marble into a mosque, and I don’t know that the 
edifice looks the worse for it. 

“*My paper is full and my ink ebbing—good 


will be forwarded wherever I may 
you; he pines for his poetry, at least some tidings of 
it. 1 almost forgot to tell you that | am dying for 
love of three Greek girls at Athens, sisters. Teresa, 
Mariana, and Katina, are the names of these divini- 
ties, all of them under 15.”—p. 224. 


Of Lord Byron’s Journal, commencing 
June 14th, 1813, the following extracts 


will speak for themselves :— 

“ Tf this had been begun ten years ago, and faith- 
ay kept!!! heigho! there are too many things [ 
wish never to have remembered, as it is. Well,—I 
have had my share of what are called the pleasures of 
this life, and have seen more of the European and 
Asiatic world, than I have made a good use of. ‘hey 
say ‘ virtue is its own reward ;’ it certainly should be 
well paid for its trouble. At five-and-tweniy, when 
the tter part of life is over, one should 
something :—and what am I? nothing but five-and- 
twenty, and the odd months. What have I seen ? 
the same man all over the world, ay and the same 
woman too. Give me a Mussulman who never asks 





never set myself seriously to wishing without attain- 
ing it—and repenting. | begin to believe, with the good 
old Magi, that one should only pray for the nation, 
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and not for the individual ; but on my principles this 
would not be very patriotic. : 

** Dallas called before I was up, so we did not 
meet. Lewis too—who seems out of humour with 
every thing. What can be the matter? he is not 
married—has he lost his own mistress, or any other 

rsou’s wife? . Hodgson too came. He is going to 

e married, and he is the kind of man who will be 
the happier. He has talents, cheerfulness, every 
thing that can make him a pleasing companion ; 
and his intended is handsome and young, and al 
that. But 1 never see any one much improved by 
matrimony. All my coupled contemporaries are 
bald and discontented. W. and S. have both lost 
their hair and good humour; and the last of the two 
had a good deal to lose. But it don’t much signify 
what falls off a man’s pomeiee in that state.”—p. 436. 

“ No letter from * *;—but I must not complain. 
The respectable Job says, ‘ Why should a living man 
complain” I really don’t know, except it be that a 
dead man can’t; and he the said patriarch did com- 
= “nevertheless, till bis friends were tired, and 

is wife recommended that pious poviages, * curse— 
and die,’ the only time, I suppose, when but little 
relief is to be found in swearing.’’—p. 439. 5 
_ “ TI have begun, or had begun, a song, and flung it 
into the fire. It was in remembrance of Mary 
Duff, my first of flames, before most people begin 
to burn. 1 wonder what the d——] is the matter with 
me. I can do nothing, and—fortunately there is 
vothing to do. It has lately been in my power to 
make two persons and their connexions comfortable, 

‘0 tempore, and one happy ertempore, I rejoice in the 
ast particularly, as it is an excellent man. I wish 


there had been more inconvenience, and less gra- 
tification to my self-love in it, for then there had 
een more merit, We are all selfish ;—an be- 


lieve, ye gods of Epicurus! 1 believe in Rochefou- 
cault, about men, and in Lucretius, (not Busby’s 
translation) about ‘yourselves. Your bard has made 
you very nonchalant and blest ; but as he has excused 
us from d—n—n, | dont envy your blessedness much 
& little to be sure. I remember last year, * * said 
to me, at * *, ‘ Have we not passed our last month 
like the gods of Lucretius’ And so we had. She is 
an adept in the text of the original, (which I like 
too), and whe. that booby Bus. sent his translating 
prospectne, she subscribed. But the d---] prompting 

im to add a specimen, she transmitted him a subse- 
quent answer, saying, that ‘after perusing it, her 
conscience would not permit her to allow ber name 
to remain on the list of subscribblers.’ 

“Called on C * * to explain* * *. She is very 
beautiful, to my taste at least ; for on coming home 
from abroad, I recollect being unable to look at any 
woman but her---they were so fair, and unmeaning, 
and d/onde. ‘The darkness and regularity of her fea- 
tures reminded me of my ‘Jannet al Aden.’ But 
this impression wore off, and'I can now look on a fair 
woman, without louging for a Hourie. She was very 
good tempered, and every pny eee explained. 

“ To-day great news— the Dutch have taken Hol- 
land,’ which I a oy will be succeeded by the 
actual explosion of the Thames. Five provinces 
have declared for young Stadt, and there will’ be 
inundation, conflagration, constupration, consterna- 
tion, and every sort of nation, and nations fighting 
away, up to the knees, in the d. ble quags of this 
will-o-the-whisp abode of Boors. It is said Berna- 
dotte is amongst them too, and, as Orange will be 
there soon, they will have (Crown,) Prince Stork, 
and King Log, in their Loggery at the same time. 
Two to one on the new dynasty. 

“ Mr. Murray has offered me one thousand guineas 
for the ‘Giaour,’ and the ‘ Bride of Abydos.’ I won't 
—it is too much, though I am strongly tempted, 
merely for the say of it. No bad price for a fort- 
night’s, (a week each,) what ?—it was intended to be 
called peony 

‘I have dined regularly today, for the first 
time since Sunday last—this being Sabbath too. 
All the rest, tea and dry biscuits. six per diem. 
I wish to G— I had not dined now! It kills me 
With heaviness, stupor, and horrible dreams ;—-and 
yet it was but a pint of bucellas, and fish, Meat I 
never touch—nor much vegetable diet. I wish I 
were in the country to take exercise, instead of bein 
obliged to cool by abstinence, in lieu of it. I shoul 
hot so much mind a little accession of flesh,—_my 
bones can well bear it. But the worst.is the d 
always came with it, till I starve him out, and I 
will not be the slave of any ——-. If I do err, it 
shall be my heart, at least, that heralds the way. 
ba =e aa Py od aches oe pee of diges- 
ion. wonder how Buonaparte’s dinner agrees with 
him.”’—p. 441 to 443. sient = 








From the preceding extracts, the reader 
will be able to form a tolerable estimate of 
this volume. The specimens given -may 

135.—voL. x11. 





be considered as a fair sample of the whole. 
The same vivacity, versatility, and unchast- 
ened levity, run through nearly all the let- 
ters, and all the journals, Sometimes in- 
deed a few sober sentences may be found, 
but they are rarely permitted to enjoy un- 
disturbed repose. An unexpected turn of 
thought, sally of wit, or indelicacy of allu- 
sion, brought into contrast, makes them 
appear ludicrous, by dressing them in the 

b of caricature. In all the productions 
of his Lordship’s pen, recorded in this 
volume, the element in which he delights 
to move may easily be: perceived. lis 
centre of gravity occupies no very consider- 
ablé altitude; and it is only when he dis- 
charges his rockets, that we admire the 
elevation to which they rise, and wonder at 
the power that could cause them, thus soar- 
ing, to display such varied stars of beauty, 
and such enchanting flashes of intellectual 
lightning, as sometimes half dazzle the sight 
of the beholder with their numerous corus- 
cations and the brilliancy of their colours. 

There are few books of interest, which 
any reader can peruse without being either 
benefited or injured by their contents, The 
good or evil genius which presides over their 
pages, will extend its influence through no 
small portion of the reading community. 
The wings of wit are capable of conveying 
a ponderous mass of evil to a considerable 
distance, and wherever the load is dropped 
the surrounding atmosphere becomes conta~ 
minated with the infectious effluvia it emits. 

To readers whose minds are constituted 
like Lord Byron’s, and whose admiration 
can be excited by similar pursuits, this 
will be ranked among the most entertaining 
books which the present, or any preceding 
age, has produced ; and perhaps occupy, in 
their estimation and catalogue, the most 
conspicuous place. In addition to these, 
vast numbers may be found, who, dis- 
claiming all attachment to dissipation, take 
shelter under freedom of thought, impartial 
inquiry, and a superiority to-vulgar pre- 
judices, and who think that an exuberance 
of genius can supply the deficiencies of 
morals, to whom it will furnish a delicious 
repast: and the names of individuals filling 
exalted stations in the community, which 
constantly recur, will strongly recommend 
it to the uninitiated. 

To the more sober, deliberate, and cal- 
culating, it will, however, appear in‘a very 
different light. They will view it as a pol- 
luted book, to which many branches of their 
families ought to be denied access ; and nova 
few, we suspect, will be ready to exclaim, 


“* What better far to oblivion, were consigned 
Is hung on high to poison half mankind. 


Ss 
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In our perusal, we have found much 
to admire, and much, to condemn. It 
abounds with beauties, and also with the 
virus of moral contamination. It seems 
to combine “some of the best and some of 
the worst qualities” of the noble poet. 
His name, however, is more than sufficient 
to ensure an extensive sale; and few, per- 
haps, among the numerous admirers of his 
poetry, but will be anxious to possess 
these Letters, and biographical notices. 
In the latter, from the pen of Mr. Moore, 
no attempts have been made to vindicate 
the deformities of his Lordship’s morals; 
and we consider the omission not less 
honourable to the principles of the bio- 
grapher, than the arrangement of the 
materials is reputable to his talents and 
his fame, though standing among the 
foremost poets of the age in which he 
lives. 

Se aeenenen cone 


Review.—Satan ; a Poem. By Robert 
Montgomery. 12mo. pp. 390. Maun- 
der, Doube. 1830. 


Tue author of this volume having, by his 
former publications, secured an honourable 
niche in the tempie of fame, great expecta- 
tions will always be excited by every article 
which he sends into the world. On the 
present occasion, solicitude is awakened 
with peculiar intensity. The name of his 
hero communicates to the reader a kind of 
poetic inspiration, through which he is 
prepared for great exploits; so that while 
*€ on weak wings from far,” he follows the 
enchanter’s flight, it is with a full persua- 
sion, that he shall behold his muse soaring 
** Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 
Satan is a very notorious character, of 
extensive dominion, and of large acquaint- 
ance. To his moral features very few are 
entire strangers; and unless the lineaments 
of his countenance, are faithfully preserved, 
many will entertain doubts if he ever sat to 
Mr. Montgomery for his likeness. There 
can be no question, that his infernal 
majesty may be exhibited in a great variety 
of attitudes. Cloven feet, a long tail, and 
a frightful pair of horns, are not essential to 
the fidelity of representation. He may 
transform himself into an angel of light, 
visit the pulpit, the senate, or the bar, or 
admire the paintings at Somerset-house, 
without displaying those terrific appendages 
to which fanciful superstition has given a 
monstrous birth. There are not many 
positions in which he can be placed, that 
will be wholly inconsistent with his real 
character ; and with almost any mode of 
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conduct, it would be easy to incorporate 
many of his striking peculiarities. What 
fable has attributed to Proteus of old, may 
be affirmed of him without fiction or 
hyperbole, through all the intermediate 
gradations, “from “ a stripling cherub” visit- 
ing Uriel in the sun, to “a roaring lion,” 
roaming the earth, “seeking whom he may 
devour.” 

When the name of Satan first appeared 
before us in the titlepage, fancy immediately 
depicted him as glorying in fields of battle, 
delighting in rivers of human blood, origi- 
nating the intrigues of courts, generating 
despotism, slavery, anarchy, and national 
commotions on an extended scale, and ex- 
ulting over the miseries of a distracted 
world. Through the same magical optic, 
we beheld him presiding at the gaming 
table, frequenting masquerades, amusing 
listening audiences with the speeches of 
mimic heroes on the stage, inspiring passion 
with ferocity, promoting assassination, 
duelling, and suicide, and encouraging 
drunkenness, midnight revels, and criminal 
excesses in all their varieties. Over these, 
and over all the numerous vices which 
deform the human character, though lo- 
cated in operation, rather than diminutive 
in jturpitude, we expected to behold him 
glow with rapture, and 

« Grin horrible a ghastly smile.” 

On turning, however, to the pages of this 
poem, we found that the author had, in 
many respects, taken a very different view 
of this “ chief of many throned powers,” 
and exhibited him with features, which 
many, who would disclaim the character of 
devils, would be almost proud to own. 

The whole is divided into three books, 
in each of which, Satan is the only per- 
sonage who either meditates or speaks. It 
is a long soliloquy, which proceeds from 
beginning to end, without any interruption, 
containing observations of historical inci- 
dents, on passing occurrences, and on 
events which are as yet embosomed in 
futurity. To the dark workings of the 
infernal mind, no one is presumed to be 
privy ; the poet has therefore a fair oppor- 
tunity of representing Satan under the in- 
fluence of feelings, and as uttering expres- 
sions, which he can have no inducement to 
disguise. Thus circumstanced, we feel no 
astonishment, that he should bear his testi- 
mony to the truths of Revelation, and half 
regret the miseries, as well as triumph over 
the degraded condition, of human nature. 

If “the keen vibration of bright truth be 
Hell,” we may well allow Satan in solitude 
to become a genuine moralist, and even a 
preacher of righteousness, when there is no 
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hearer to be benefited by his discourse. In 
much of this character the poet presents 
him to our view. For a season he sustains 
the part assumed with consummate ad- 
dress, but various incidents breaking in 
upon the reveries of his meditation, rage 
and passion burst forth in terrible violence, 
and all the devil burns and heaves with 
infernal fury. Throughout the poem many 
instances of this kind occur; but we per- 
ceive nothing inconsistent in the whole, 
although the materials may appear incon- 
gruous. That these views of Satan have 
been taken by the author, we have his own 
authority for asserting. His preface is in 
verse, and in one of the stanzas he thus 
delineates his plan of procedure :— 
“ And such, a wanderer o’er the earth, 

The viewless power, I’ve dared to draw, 

And bumanly have given birth 

To all he revt and all he saw.” 

In the first Book, Satan, standing on the 
mountain-head, where he tempted the 
Saviour, and was foiled by him, takes a 
cursory review of the world, and looks 
back, through the vista of departed ages, on 
the most renowned kingdoms of the earth, 
which having lived their day and disap- 
peared, furnish a certain presage, that every 
thing beneath the sun being in a state of 
mutation, will finally sink in the vortex of 
time, and retire from the empire of visible 
existence. This universal desolation, he 
not only infers from analogy, but from the 
language of inspiration, in which he 
** Is visioned as the Prince of air, 

A spirit that would crush the universe, 
And battle with eternity.” 

In“ his gloomy retrospection, and while 
moralizing on various events, Columbus 
appears on the stage of existence, and his 
discovery of America leads the fiend to the 
following observations on ‘this great achieve- 
ment, connected with some of its effects 
and consequences :— 

* Thou hugest region of the quarter’d globe, 
Where all the climates dwell, and Nature moves 
In majesty,—hereafter, when the tides 
Of circumstance have roll’d their changing years, 
What empires may be born of thee!—thy ships, 
By thousands, dancing o'er the isle-strewn deep ; 
Thy banners waved in every land, E’en now 
Defiance flashes from thy fearless eye, 

While Nature tells thee greatness is thine own.— 
Who on those dreadful giants of the South, 
Those pyramids, by the Creator rear’d, 

Thine Andes, girdled with the storms, can gaze; 
Or hear Niagara’s unearthly might 

Leap downward in a dash of proud despair, 
Mocking the thunder with impassion’d sound,— 
Nor think the Spirit of ambition wakes 


From each free glory ?—What a grandeur lives 
Through each stern scene!—in yon Canadian 





woods, 

Whose stately poplars clothe their heads with 
clouds, 

And dignify creation as they stand ; 

Or in the rain-floods,—rivers where they fall! — 

Or hurricanes, that howl themselves along, 


Life-winged monsters, ravenously wild, 
Sublimity o’er all her soul hath breath’d, 

And yet a curse is on thee !—’tis the curse 

Of havoc, which the violators reap’d 

For thy young destiny, when first amid 

Thy wilds the cannon pour'd his thundering awe, 
Shaking the trees that never yet had bow’d, 
Save to the storminess of Nature’s ire. 

“ Hath gentleness redeem’d the guilt of old ? 
Hath Freedom heal’d the wounds of War, and paid 
Her ransom to the nameless and unknown, 

The unremember’d, but the soul-immortal still, 

The dead,--whose birthright was sublime as kings’? 

Approach, and answer me, dejected one! 

Art chou the remnant of a free-born race, 

Majestic lords of Nature's majesty ? 

Of > whose brows were bold as heaven, whose 

ands 

Oft tamed the woods,--whose feet outfled the winds 

Who faced the lightning with undazzled gaze, 

And dream’d the thunder language of their God ? 

The Earth and Sky—twas Freedom’s and their 
own, 

But thou—the Sun hath written on thee,Sutave! 

A branded limb, and a degraded mind 

The tyrants give thee for eternal toil, 

And tears ; or lash thy labour out in blood ! 

“ And some are Britons, who enslave the free; 
Then boast not, England! while a Briton links 
The chain of thraldom, glory can be thine. 

Vain are thy vows, thytemples, and thy truths 
That hallow them, while yet a slave exists 

Who curses thee: each curse in heaven is heard ; 
‘Tis seal’d, and answer’d in the depths below! 

“ From dungeon and from denjthere comes a voice 
That supplicates for Freedom ; fromthe tomb 
Of martyrs her transcendency is told, 

And dimm’d she may, but cannot be destroy’d.— 
Who bends the spirit from its high domain, 

On God himself a sacrilege commits ; 

For soul doth share in His supremacy 5 

To crush it, is to violate His power, 

And grasp the sceptre an Almighty yields! 

“ For freedom,—such as proud Ambition call'd 
A freedom, I lost heaven, and therefore, slaves 
On earth, are victims that I scorn to see. 

No! Jet them in their liberty be mine ; 
Or, what if foul pe fill the cup 
Of crime, that Hell may have a deeper draught ? 
My kingdom is of evil, and the crowns 
Of many an earth-born despot glitter there. 
Then let the pangless hearts of tyrants beat 
Unblasted, till, from deepest agony, 
With the proud wrath of ages in her soul, 
Freedom arise, and vindicate her name!” 
Book i. p. 56—62. 


The preceding extract can hardly fail to 
place Mr, Montgomery’s principles and 
talents in a very favourable light. His 
reasonings are clear and natural, his feelings 
on slavery impassioned, indignant, and 
humane; his accusations against Britons 
more than merited, and his lines dignified, 
glowing, and harmonious. His description 
| of India is full of vigour. Her mountains, 
capabilities, and the superstitions of her 
inhabitants, are encircled with wreaths of 
| poetic laurels. Ancient Rome rises before 
| us in hoary grandeur, and the mind: is 
| awakened to pensive reflection on contrast- 
| ing her former with her present degraded 
| state. 
| The Second Book is more ethical and 
| 





didactic than the First. In these depart- 
ments Satan ranges uncontrolled, and de- 
livers his sentiments in language that may 
be supposed to portray the inward work- 
ings of a mind alienated from good, yet 
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awed into a transient abandonment of dis- | 


simulation, by the overwhelming force of 
truth. On exploring the sources of moral 
phenomena, as displayed in the conduct of 
mankind, the arch-fiend discovers in his 
train of ministers, Pride, Ambition, Ava- 
rice, Envy, Lust, and Jealousy. These he 
apostrophizes; to these he acknowledges 
his obligations ; and to their active opera- 
tion he admits that he is much indebted for 
the wide diffusion of his empire, and its 
stability among mankind. Atheism also 
comes in for its share of praise, but the 
eulogy bestowed on its abettors, is such a 
felicitous compound of approbation and 
contempt, that we quote the following 
lines :— 
“ An Atheist,—he hath never faced an hour, 
And not belied the name he bore. His doubt 
Is darkness from the unbelieving will 
Begot, and oft a parasite to sin 
‘Too dear to be deserted,—for the truth 
That unveils Heaven and her immortal thrones, 
Uncovers Hell, and uwful duties too! 
Meanwhile I flatter the surpassing fool, 
And hear him challenge God to bare his brow, 
Unsphere some orb, and shew Him all sublime.” 
p. 144. 
The primeval state of man, the infernal 
machinations which introduced moral evil, 
and some of the immediate effects of sin, 
present themselves to the mental eye of 
Satan in his retrospection of ancient great 
events. Christianity also claims a place in 
his reflections, and to the Saviour of man- 
kind he yields a sort of involuntary and 
reluctant homage. 
bad The Saviour, Son of the Most High, enthroned 
Amid the Hallelujahs of the blest, 
I saw him ere the universe began : 
When space was worldless, luminously filled 
With emanations of vast deity ; 
1 saw him when immensity his voice 
Obeyed, and Noruine started into worlds. 
And did I not,—be witness, Powers inferne ! 
Bear on my brow the lightnings that he wreaked, 
Because I would not to his Godhead bend ? 


© Too deep the vengeance of atoning blood 
On me shall come, for him to be forgot! 
T hate him for the ruined world he saved ; 
And yet liis glorious pilgrimage confess.” 
p. 183—185 

The world thus morally surveyed, Satan 
towards the termination of this book, with- 
draws his attention from other objects, and 
meditating on himself, and on the relation 
in which he stands to the Almighty, thus 
pours forth the agonized feelings which 
burn within. The lines are majestic and 
awful, and derive an indescribable pathos 
from those mingled emotions of pride, 
terror, indignation, sorrow, and despair, 
which live in every sentence. 

“Thon dread Avenger! ever-living One! 
Lone Arbiter ! Eternal, Vast, and True; 
The soal and centre of created things 
Tn atoms or in worlds, around whose throne 
Eternity is wheel’d ; who look*st—and life 
Appears ; who frown’st, and life hath pass’d away ! 
Thou God !—I feel thine everlasting Curse, 





Yet wither not: the lightnings of Thy wrath 
Burn in my spirit, yet it shall endure 
Unblasted,—that which cannot be extinct. 

“ Thou sole ‘Transcendency, and deep Abyss 
From whence the universe of life was drawn! 
Unutter’d is Thy nature; to Thyself alone 
The fathom’d, prov’d, and comprehended God ; 
Though once the steep of Thine Almightiness 
This haught, unbowing spirit would have clim}’d 
And sat beside thee, God with God enthron’d,— 
And vanquish’d, fell—Thy might I'll not disclaim. 
Immutable ! Omnipotence is Thine ; 

Perfections, Powers, and Attributes unnamed 

Attend Thee ; Thou art all, and oh! how great 

That consummation ! Worlds to worlds 

Repeat it, angels and archangels veil 

Their wings, and shine more glorious atthe sound: 

Thus infinite and fathomless, Thou wert, 

And art, and wilt be. In thine awful blaze 

Of majesty, amid empyreal pomp 

Of Sanetities, chief Eierareh, I stood 

Before Thy throne, ee we | bright, 

And heard the hymning thunders voice Thy name, 

While bow’d the heavens, and echoed Deity! 
“Then heav'd a dark and dreadless swell of 

pride 

Within me; an ambition, huge and high 

Enough to overshadow The Supreme, 

In fnil intensity before me tower’d, 

And fronted pride against Omnipotence ! 

Thus rose the anarchy, the hell of war 

Amid the skies; then frown’d embattled hosts, 

In unimaginable arms divine,— 

But why recount it? we were disarray’d, 

And sent in flaming whirlwinds to the deep 

‘Tartarean, where my never-ending doom 

Is hell !—but Thou art heaven, and heaven is God, 

« And yet divided empire I have won. 
Behold the havoc in Thy beauteous world ! 
And have I not, recount it, Space and Time! 
Thy master-piece, creation’s god of clay, 
Dethroned from that high excellence he proved, 
When first man walk’d a shadow of Thyseif? 
Prostration vile, an alienate from Thee, 
Manis ;—and shall his fallen nature rise, 
Regain her height, and fill ethereal thrones ? 
Many a cloud of evil shall be burst 
Ere that day come ; severe and dread the strife 
Of sullied nature with the soul of man! 
Wherever loealized, whate’er his creed 
‘Temptation, like a spirit, tracks his path, 
Though every pang by sin produced, increase 
The agonized Eternity I bear. 

“ A dolefnl midnight to cerulean day 
Is not more opposite, than I to Thee : 

Thou art the glorious, I the evil One; 
Thou reign’st above ; my kingdom is below ; 


| On earth, ’tis thine to succour and adorn 


The soul, through Him the interceding Judge, 
By thoughts divine, and agencies direct; 
To cheer the gentle, and reward the good, 


| And o'er the many waves and woes of life 





To pour the sunshine of Almighty love ; 

*Tis mine to darken, wither and destroy 

Creation and her hopes,—to make them hell. 
“Then roil thee on, thou high and haughty 

World, 

And queen it bravely o’er the universe! 

Still be thy sun as bright, thy sea as loud 

In her sublimity, thy floods and winds 

As potent, and thy lording elements 

As vast in their creative range of power, 

As each and all have ever been: build thrones, 


| And empires, heap the mountain of thy crimes, 


Be mean or mighty, wise or worthless stil! ,— 

Yet I am with thee! and my power shall reign 
Until the trumpet of thy doom be heard, 

Thine ocean vanish’d, and thy heavens no more! 
Till thou be tenantless, a welt’ring mass 

Of fire, adying and dissolving world : 

And then, Thy hidden lightnings are unsheath’d, 
O God! the thunders of Despair shall roll; 

Mine hour is come, and [ am wreck’d of all, 

All save Eternity, and that is mine.”—p. 198 to 204. 


The Third Book bears, in several re- 
? 
spects, a strong resemblance to she second, 
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so that many remarks which have been 
made on that, are applicable to this. 
Enough, however, still remains, to render 
the dissimilarity quite apparent. In some 
respects the reasoning is more abstract and 
philosophical, and in others the objects are 
more specific and local. England under- 
goes a long investigation, and, with all her 
excellencies, advantages, and pretensions to 
sanctity and virtue, furnishes Satan with 
more occasions for smiles than tears, Mo- 
ney, we are told, the “god of England 
seems ;” and the Thespian dome, among 
others, is frequented by 





2 a sensual tribe 
Convened to Lear romautie harlots siug, 
On forms to banquet a lascivious gaze, 


While the bright perfidy of wanton eyes 
Through brain and spirit dart delicious fire.” 
p- 273 
In England, fashion also holds her court, 
and here religion lends a garment to hypo- 
crisy. Glory, Pleasure, Learning, Power, 
and Fame, are among the idols which are 
worshipped, and the streets of her metro- 
polis teem with crime. But this the author 
shall express in his own language :— 
“Thou English Babylon! The Book of Life 
With records that have made the angels weep, 
Each daring moment thou dost darkly fill :— 
for whatsoe'er the Spirit can reveal 
Of fallen nature, in her varying realm 
Of sinfulness, is ever shewn by thee. 
Here, Fraud and Murder on their thrones erect 
Infernal standards, and around them swarm 
Such progenies as Vileness, Want, and Woe 
Reget,—to live, like cannibals, on blood ; 
Or move as crawling vipers in the path 
Of infamy, foul lewdness, or despair. 
Here, Misery betrays her wildest form, 
And sheds her hottest tear. See! as they rush, 
Thy million sons, along the sounding streets, 
Upon them how she turns her haggard gaze, 
Lifts her shrunk hand, and with heart-piercing 
wail 
A boon in God’s name asks :—but let her die, 
And be her death-couch the remorseless stones! 
For when the hungry winter blast shall pause 
To list the wailing of a lonely tree, 
Thy crowds will stop, and pity her despair ! 
Here Pride in her most vulgar glory struts ; 
And Envy all her vip’rous offspring breeds, 
‘To scatter poison with a hand unseen.— 
Bat Mammon! thou almighty fiend of Hell, 
Sure London is thy ever-royal seat, 
Thy chosen capital, thy matchless home! 
Where rank idolaters, of every lot 
And land, do bow them to the basest dust 
That Falsehood, Flattery, or Cunning treads, * 
From dawn to eve, and serve them with as true 
A love, as ever angel served his God! 
See! how the hard and greedy worldlings crowd, 
With toiling motion, through the foot-worn ways ; 
The sour and sullen, wretched, rack’d, and wild,— 
The whole vile circle of uneasy slaves. 
Mark one, with features of ferocious hue; 
Another, carv’d by Villany’s own hand 
A visage wears, and through the trait’rous blood 
The spirit works, like venom from the soul!” 
Book iii. p. 326—328, 


On the luminous side of England, it is 
but fair to state, that Satan is taught to 
cast some frowning and unpleasant glances. 
He rejoices that the truths promulgated 
are so generally neglected and disbelieved, 





but regrets that so many should enlist 
under the banners of salvation. On these 
topics, however, we have no room for any 
further extracts, and very little for addi- 
tional remarks. 

We have perused this poem with, much 
attention and interest, and have, on the 
whole, been highly gratified with its con- 
tents. In some parts, however, the de- 
scription of scenery appears to be redun- 
dant; occasionally Satan assumes an atti. 
tude better calculated to excite our pity, 
than to secure our indignation ; and several 
paragraphs might be found, in which we 
imsensibly forget the speaker, and are in- 
voluntarily led to think, that the poet has 
taken the place of his hero. More than 
once have we thus been brought to a 
pause, but the reflection of a few moments 
dissipating the clouds, consistency of cha- 
racter has speedily resumed its station. 

This poem embraces a vast fund of 
materials, which are at once diversified 
aud important. The sentiments are bold, 
masculine, and energetic. The language 
is always harmonious, frequently elegant, 
and sometimes sublime. It is a work 
which genius may be proud to own, and 
one which will augment, rather than dimi- 
nish, the author’s reputation. 

i 


Review.— Materialism Refuted, in a Se- 
ries of Observations on Time and Eter- 
nity ; Space and Extension; Matter and 
Motion; Light and Darkness ; from 
which a conclusive proof is drawn, that 
neither the Universe, nor any of its 
Materials, can have always existed. By 
Joseph Unwin. 8vo. pp.72. Hurst and 
Chance. London. 1829. 


Suovtp any of our readers be disposed to 
estimate the value of a book by the number 
of its pages, an attentive perusal of the 
thin volume before us, will effectually cor- 
rect the error. Its title exhibits the land 
of promise beaming in perspective, and the 
conclusion at which it aims is too momen- 
tous not to summon all the energies of the 
soul to the subjects proposed for investiga- 
tion. Under this impression, and with ex- 
pectations highly excited, we have followed 
the author through his chapters and sections, 
and in the result we feel some surprise 
that our sanguine anticipations have not 
been disappointed. 

Within so narrow a compass as seventy- 
two pages, it is not to be expected that 
Mr. Unwin has examined all the topics 
which stand connected with Matter, Motion, 
Time, and Eternity; or that he has analyzed 
the various objections to which ingenious 
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sophistry has given birth. This is a task 
which no human effort can perform ; but 
we feel no hesitation in avowing our full 
conviction, that he has made good his con- 
clusion—that “ neither the universe nor any 
of its materials can have always existed.” 

The views which the author has taken of 
Space, Duration, Time, and Eternity, have 
in them much novelty; but it is of such a 
character as to strengthen, not impair the 
cogency of his reasonings. The following 
extract, from the first section in his con- 
cluding observations, can hardly fail to 
confirm our favourable opinion of the au- 
thor’s talents, and to exalt his treatise in 
the estimation of the reader : 


“If time be without beginning, it was always 
without beginning ; or it could not now be so, 
Now, from what has been shewn, it is evident, that 
there cannot be any one point taken in time with- 
out beginning ; when past time will not then be as 
inexhaustible as it now is ; or when past time will 
not then be as inexhaustible as it ever will be. 
No truth can stand on surer foundations than 
this,—that ¢ime has, and ever will have, éwo limits. 
For let past time be considered under the idea of 
a right line, having only one end, and surely it will 
not be said that past time, having only one end, is 
not in similar circumstances to a right line having 
only one end. Now it has been clearly proved, 
that any right line, having only one end, is inex- 
haustible: and one having no ends at all can be no 
more. Wherefore, any time without beginning is 
inexhaustible: and time having neither beginning 
nor end, cannot be more. Whence it follows, that 
time never can have been open to increase: it 
never can have been open to increase with less than 
two limits; but it never had more than one, con- 
sequently past tirze can never have been open to 
increase. Nor will time to come ever be open to 
increase : for it will never be open to increase with 
less than two limits: but it can never have more 
than one. Wherefore, it follows unavoidably, that 
there has not been a period in past time, when the 
universe had not then existed as long as it now 
has; and that there never will be a period in time 
to come, when the universe will have then existed 
longer than it now has.—Now, becanse this con- 
clusion cannot be true, the premises must be false. 
Time has two limits, and for ever will have two: 
as motion cannot be brought into operation at all 
as an exhauster, of what has only one end; it 
never can have been in operation as a generator, 
of what has only one end,.”—p. 62. 


To survey the author’s reasonings in all 
their acuteness, and to communicate a clear 
conception of the premises on which his 
ultimate conclusion is founded, it would be 
necessary to transcribe nearly all his book. 
The arguments, though distinct as parts, 
are linked together by indissoluble ties, and 
no portion can be detached without break- 
ing the chain, and thereby injuring the 
whole. We have perused what he has 
advanced with admiration, and think it 
caleulated to inundate the field of scepticism 
with a flood of light. 

During the whole course of our wander- 
ings through the thorny regions of meta- 
physics, we have rarely seen profound argu- 
ment conducted with less ostentation, or 
with more ability. Nothing extraneous is 











suffered to intrude on the question at issue, 
to divert the attention, of either writer or 
reader, from the paths which are conducting 
both to the ultimate result. The distance 
between the premises and conclusion is 
confined within narrow limits; and in the 
examination of all the links in the chain, 
should any one escape the mental eye, the 
journey will not be long, should the reader 
find it needful to retrace his steps, to recover 
what he had either overlooked or lost. In 
doing this, he will find an ample compen- 
sation for a momentary exertion; it will 
shew, as he advances, the solid foundation 
on which he treads; and render impreg- 
nable the conviction, in which his mind 
will find repose. He will be compelled to 
assent to a few simple propositions, namely, 
that something must have existed from eter- 
nity, of which space and eternity are the 
mediums,—that infinity must be predicated 
of this something which has thus existed, — 
that neither the universe, nor any of its 
materials, can be this something, because 
they cannot always have existed ;—and, as 
the inevitable consequence, that this some- 
thing is God. 
—»———— 
Review.—Sir Sermons, on the Nature, 


Occasions, Signs, Evils, and Remedy of 


Intemperance. By Lyman Beecher, 
D.D., Boston, United States. pp. 112. 
— Notices respecting Drunkenness, and 
the means employed for restraining the 
evil. By a Medical Practitioner. pp. 


31.—On the Extent and Remedy of 


National Intemperance. By John Dun- 

lop, Esq. pp. 124. Whittaker, Lon- 

don, 1829. 
Every reasonable person will allow, that 
intemperance is an evil of the most gigan- 
tic magnitude ; involving, by its destructive 
influence, individuals and families in misery, 
and extending its awful consequences into 
another world. 

In the United States this prevailing vice 
has awakened the solicitude of laymen and 
divines, to devise means for checking its 
progress; and, through their laudable exer- 
tions, 500 temperance societies, including 
100,000 members, have been formed in 
various parts. Of these societies the fun- 
damental rule is, that all their members 
engage to abstain from the use of ardent 
spirits, unless for medicinal purposes, and 

to relinquish all intoxicating liquors, 
agreeably to given laws, by which they all 
profess to be governed. Already have these 
establishments been productive of incalcula- 
ble benefits, and from their rapid increase 
they promise to effect a moral revolution 
among all classes of the community. 
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The flame thus lighted up in America, 
has thrown both its light and heat across 
the Atlantic, so that England, Scotland, 
and Ireland begin to catch its rays, and 
enjoy its vital warmth. In our last num- 
ber, an energetic pamphlet, by G. C. Smith 
of London, dragging the monster intempe- 
rance before the public, and exposing its 
hideous deformity, fell under our observa- 
tions, and we have now to notice, transmit- 
ted from Glasgow, the several articles named 
in the title. 

On subjects of this kind, it is not literary 
but moral excellence that must furnish a 
passport to recommendation ; we shall there- 
fore rather estimate their aggregate weight, 
than descant on their comparative degrees 
of merit, leaving them to combine their 
forces against the hydra which something 
more than the power of Hercules will be 
necessary to subdue. The evils of intem- 
perance ‘are so numerous and prominent, 
that little ingenuity is required, to find 
advantageous points of attack. Depraved 
appetite, the influence of bad example, and 
the force of pernicious habit, furnish its 
armour, and only fortification; and these 
the pamphlets before us unite their powers 
to destroy. 

By the authors of the above pamphlets, 
this detestable but fascinating vice, is viewed 
in various lights, in reference both to time 
and eternity, and the arguments which they 
concentrate are of considerable force. To 
this source may be traced the major por- 
tion of the crimes that degrade, and the 
miseries which afflict human nature. Between 
intemperance and disease the connexion is 
clearly pointed out ; it deteriorates the intel- 
lectual powers, emaciates the bodily frame, 
and shortens the life of man; and in pro- 
portion to the fatal indulgence which the 
propensity craves, it acquires an imperious 
ascendancy, lays prostrate the power of 
resistance, and bids defiance to all control. 

In addition to the forcible reasonings 
which these pamphlets contain, their au- 
thors give many awful instances, founded 
on fact, to illustrate their positions; and 
concur in opinion, that the only certain 
way to escape the effect is, by avoiding the 
cause. In Scotland we apprehend that the 
exertions of these genuine philanthropists 
have produced a powerful sensation, and 
the public press has cheerfully rendered 
its assistance to second their benevolent 
efforts. In England and Ireland also, a 
movement is beginning to be perceived, 
and as the effects of these humane exertions 
become apparent, there can be little doubt 
that the influence of temperance societies 
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will be diffused throughout the country. 
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It will be needless to enumerate. the 
arguments by which the vice of drunken- 
ness is assailed. They lie on the surface of 
the subject; and, sufficient in force aad 
number to produce conviction, they cannot 
fail to present themselves to every person 
who values health, prosperity, and peace. 
On the ground of reason, nothing can be 
urged in favour of the vice. It is not 
therefore a subject of controversy, but a 
war between reason, revelation, and all the 
moral virtues, on the one side—and appetite, 
habit, and mere animal gratification, on the 
other. Among the victims of intemperance, 
few are to be found who will seriously vin- 
dicate their own excesses ; but propensity 
and temptation are too strong for the dic- 
tates of conscience and the decisions of 
the judgment to overcome. With such as 
these, reason, revelation, and conscience, 
will perhaps plead in vain; but to the 
young, and unconfirmed in habits of intem- 

erance, these societies offer a friendly asy- 
a, in which, with a moderate share of 
resolution, they may find safety, beyond the 
reach of allurements, which, when exposed 
to their influence, they have scarcely power 
or inclination to resist. 

In the suppression of intemperance all 
ranks of society are deeply interested, and 
to accomplish so desirable an object, every 
friend to his country, and every advocate of 
virtue, should iend a helping hand. Scot- 
land, in these pamphlets, has set a noble 
example, worthy of universal imitation. 
We wish them an extensive circulation, 
being fully persuaded, that to secure appro- 
bation, they need only be known, and, that 
the principles they inculcate, reduced to 
practice, will produce a mighty change in 
the condition of the vast family of human 
population. 

——— 


Review.—A New Metrical Version of 
the Psalms, by W. Wrangham. 12mo. 
pp. 385. Simpkin and Marshall, Lon- 
don. 1829. - 


So many unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to reduce the Psalms into regular 
metre, that we could almost wish another 
version had never been projected. The 
formalities of a measured cadence consist 
so badly with these divine compositions, 
that, perhaps, it is not too much to say, 
they cannot be versified.without manifest 
injury. If, however, there could be found 
a species of verse which would take in all 
the sublimities of sound and sense that 
dignify the ‘original, it must be one far 
removed from the rhythms, usually em- 
ployed. 
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A versification of the Psalms is intended 
to adapt them better to musical compo- 
sition and devotional singing; the trans- 
lator therefore, fettered with metre, - is 
necessarily led into paraphrase; and be- 
tween the rhyme and the amplification of 
words, all the spirit, chastity, and dignity of 
the Hebrew are nearly lost. 

The Version of the Psalms by Stern- 
hold and Hopkins is miserable, and that 
by Brady and Tate is, at least, not very 
successful ; to say, therefore, that the pre- 
sent version bears the common stamp of 
human inability to speak with the voice 
of God, can imply no censure. A few 
instances from the latter, will serve to show 
how much is lost by the versification : 

“O could I, like the dove, perform 

My voyage through the sky ; 


Then would I hasten from the storm, 
And to the desert fly.” Psalm 55.—p. 125. 


6. “Ob! that I had wings like a dove: for 
then would I flee away, and be at rest. 

7. * Lo, then would I get me away afar off: 
and remain in the wilderness. 

8. “I would make baste to escape: because of 
the stormy wind and tempest.” Psalm 55. 


Can any thing be more beautiful than 
the language and imagery here employ- 
ed? The stanza preceding this citation 
certainly has not clothed the ideas in cir- 
cumlocution, but it exhibits very little of 
the superhuman dignity of sentiment which 
shines in the original. 

Again :— 

“ The God of battle shall arise, 

And scatter all his enemies ; 


They who the Lord of hosts-defy, 
Before his vengeful arm shall fly. 


« As smoke driv’n onward by the wind, 
The wicked shai no shelter find ; 
Like wax dissolv'd before the fire, 
They shall at His approach expire.” 
Psalm 68.—p. 151. 


1. “ Let God arise, and let his enemies be scat- 
tered ; let them also that hate him flee before him. 


2. “ Like as the smoke vanisheth, so shalt thou 
drive them away : and like as wax melteth at the 
fire, so let the ungodly perish at the presence of 
God.” Psalm 68. 


One. more comparison between the 
metrical version and the translation in use, 


and we have done ;— 
“Where Babel’s streams their course pursue, 
We sate, and tears of anguish shed, 
As memory placed before our view 
Those joys which had for ever fied ; 
And o’e? our breasts,O Zion, rose 
The sad remembrance of thy woes. 


“ Our barps; neglected and unstrung, 

Which once to sounds of joy. gave birth, 
Upon the drooping willows hung, 

Whilst those who spoil’d us ask’d for mirth ; 
And tyrants with insulting tongues 
Cried, ‘ Sing us one of Zion’s songs.’ 
“ How shall we in a heathen land 
Rehearse in songs Jehovah's fame ?”—&c. 

Psalm 137.—p. 351. 
1. “ By the waters of Babylon we. sat down and 
wept: when we remembered thee, O Sion, 





2. “ As for our harps we hanged them up: upen 
the trees that are therein, 


3. “For they that led us away captive required 
of us then a song, and melody in our heavitiess : 
sing us one of the songs of Sion. 


4. “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land ?” Psalm 137. 
One of the most successful attempts in 
the volume follows :-— 
**O Thou, whence grace and mercy flow, 
To thee my heart 1’ll raise, 


Before the gods Thy wonders show, 
And sing aloud thy praise. 


** As tow’rd Thy house I worship, Lord, 
Thy truth I will proclaim ; 

Who hast o'er all things rais’d Thy word, 
And magnified Thy name, 


“Tn trouble when to Thee I cried, 
Thine eyes my sorrow view’d ; 
Thy hand my every want supplied, 
My soul in strength renew’d. 


* Ev’n kings shall at Thy footstool bow, 
And worship at Thy throne, 

When I throughout the earth shall show 
The works which thou hast done. 


“They shall of Thy salvation sing, 
Shall make Thy law their choice, 

The tribute of their praises bring, 
And in thy ways rejoice. 


“*For Thou in glory, Lord, art great, 
The proud thou dost reprove, 

But look’st on those of low estate 
In tenderness and love. 


“ Though enemies around me stand, 
And all my paths inclose ; 

In might Thou shalt stretch forth Thy hand, 
And save me from my foes. 


* Make perfect, Lord, Thy work in me, 
The work of righteousness, 

And with that grace which flows from Thee, 

Thy servant ever bless.” Psa. 138.—p. 352 

No one can read this arrangement of 
the 138th psalm, and entertain a doubt of 
Mr. Wrangham’s ability, to accomplish 
nearly all that human talents, subject to 
human frailty, can do, in the matter of 
sacred poesy. This review is intended, 
in no wise, as a censure of his perform- 
ance; its object is only to illustrate a 
remark, to the truth of which he will rea- 
dily assent,—that a prose translation of 
the Psalms can come nearer to the genius 
of the Hebrew than a metrical version ; 
and that the further we depart from the 
original, the-more we lose of the perfection 
of beauty. 

en 


Review.— The Living Temple, or a Good 
Man the Temple of God. By the Rev. 
John Howe, A.M., with an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D.. 12mo. pp. 329. Simpkin, Lon- 
don, 1829. 

THERE is a secret something in the writings 

of our old divines, which impresses upon 

them the characters of immortality. Viewed 
as portions of matter, they are always buoy- 
ant, rising and floating on the surface as 
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they move on the stream of time ; while as 
flowers, their leaves are of amaranth, the 
aroma of which never loses its fragrance. 

Howe’s Living Temple appears destined 
to be a living book, It has already sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of nearly two hundred 
years, and among the volumes of “ Select 
Christian Authors” it can hardly fail to 
descend to posterity. Its design is to shew 
that man in his converted state is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, who is both its builder 
and its inhabitant. But this work, as well 
as its author, is too well known to require 
either elucidation or praise. 

The Introductory Essay, by Dr. Chal- 
mers, is both luminous and comprehensive. 
It presents us with much original matter, 
that has a strong bearing on the work to 
which it is prefixed. This, however, is 
connected with topics, long rendered fami- 
liar by repetition to all readers of divinity ; 
but every one knows that neither time nor 
use can impair truth, or give a new feature 
to its character. 


a een 


Review.— Writings of the Rev. Thomas 
Becon, Chaplain to Archbishop Cran- 
mer, &c. 12mo. pp. 512. ligious 
Tract Society, London. 

Becon was well known among the refor- 

mers, and although he escaped the faggot 

and the stake, he was not without his share 
of suffering, having been imprisoned and 
exiled for his testimony against papal tyran- 
ny. His works, which exceed forty in num- 
ber, were much read when they first issued 
from the press. Some of them were volumi- 
nous, but in general they appeared as tracts. 

In 1564 they were collected together, and 

published in three folio volumes, in which 

state they have remained, until the ‘present 
effort of the Tract Society to bring some of 
them before the religious public. 

The titles of these tracts are remarkably 
curious and quaint, such as “A pleasant 
Nosegay,” ‘ David’s Harp newly strung,” 
“The Jewel of Joy,” “The Castle of 
Comfort,” “The Christian Knight,” &c., 
and the style in which they are written, 
from its peculiarity, may not have a familiar 
sound to modern ears. There is, however, 
much strength, both of sentiment and 
expression, in the tracts themselves. They 
enter into most of the leading doctrines of 
the gospel, and contain solid reasonings 
founded upon scripture principles. The 
appeals which the author makes to the 
divine authority, are both numerous and 
judicious ; and although some few things are 
advanced by him, in which he is not so 
clearly borne out by the sacred records, in 

135.—VOL. XII. 


Review.— Becon—John the Baptist. 
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general he stands securely in a fortress, from 
which he cannot be dislodged. 

Many excellent rules to be observed be- 
tween man and man, may be found in this 
volume, and some questions of im » 
but of difficulty, are answered with brevity 
and precision. The influence of religion, 
however, in the heart and on the life, is the 
great and essential topic throughout the 
whole, at which the author aims. To this 
point all others are rendered subservient ; 
and no one can read what he has advanced, 
without being convinced that the hand of a 
master is every where visible ; and what is 
still of more importance, that it emanates 
from a heart which is not a stranger to the 
operations of the Holy Spirit. 

—— 


Review.—A Portrait of John the Bap- 
tist, or an Illustration of his History 
and Doctrine. By Henry Belfrage, 
D.D.  12mo, pp. 237. Hamilton, 
London, 1830. 


Every reader of the bible will admit, that 
John the Baptist ranks conspicuously 
among its celebrated characters. We see 
indeed, less of him than of many others, but 
whenever he appears, his dress, his food, 
and his mission, are not more singular, than 
the prediction which foretold his coming, 
and the circumstances which attended his 
birth. Of these and: other peculiarities, 
Mr. Belfrage has taken especial notices 
making them, in the aggregate, the basis of 
eleven discourses, which he presents to the 
religious public in this volume. 

Following this devout and _ inflexibly 
faithful servant of God, from his cradle to 
the prison in which he was beheaded, the 
author finds a great variety of matter for 
each discourse. On this he expatiates in a 

rspicuous and useful manner, pursuing 

is delineations in their several branches, 
and thus laying an extended foundation, for 
his application of the truths elicited, to 
those whom he addresses at the conclusion 
or each sermon. 

It will be readily gathered from this 
brief statement, that the Portrait of John 
the Baptist forms only a part of the 
author’s design. The picture is indeed 
drawn with fidelity; ‘but its parts being 
always in keeping, it is hung out as an 
example to invite and encourage imitation. 
Independently of this, it dwindles into an 
historical fact, and is nothing more ; but this 
included, it furnishes the author with nu- 
merous occasions to introduce some prac- 
tical inferences, of which, the events of 
almost every day will point out the appli- 
cation. : 

T 
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Few characters throughout the sacred 
volume, exhibit more uniformity of stern 
and unyielding integrity, than that of John. 
While preaching in the wilderness, and 
when reproving Herod, the same undaunted 
resolution appears ; nor do we ever behold 
him shrinking from the discharge of duty, 
even though martyrdom should crown his 
perseverance. In the present day we find 
some solitary instances in which this fear- 
less honesty assumes an imbodied form; 
and the inferences of Mr. Belfrage are 
calculated to confirm their virtue, and 
increase their numbers. 

Viewing this volume simply as a history 
of John, it is at once instructive, pathetic, 
and interesting; but when we attend to 
the numerous lessons which the narrative 
every where teaches, it acquires an addi- 
tional value. In these discourses, we hear, 
“¢ The voice of one crying in the widerness, 
—Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight; and saying, Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
To ministers in general, but more particu- 
larly to missionaries, these short sermons 
furnish some valuable hints; and the vo- 
lume which contains them, is entitled to a 
station in every library, selected for those 
= embark to preach the gospel in foreign 
lands. 


a 


Review.—A Sermon preached at Lough- 
borough in July, 1829. By J. Jarrom. 
pp. 52. Wightman and Cramp, London. 


Tue primary object of Mr. Jarrom is to 
shew, that “ Faith, without the evidence of 
sense, in the resurrection of Christ, is most 
commendable.” The two following pro- 

itions form the subject of this discourse : 
“ That there is sufficient evidence, without 
that of sense, to warrant our believing in 
the resurrection of Christ ;” and, “ That it 
is more commendable to believe on the 
former than on the latter.” These propo- 
sitions are supported by well-arranged and 
powerful arguments, which will have con- 
siderable weight with every unprejudiced 
and reflective mind. The passage cited 
below, condenses the author’s reasoning on 
the first point. 


“* By the evidence of the Roman soldiers who were 
appointed to guard the sepulchre ; by the manner in 
which the Jews attempted to account for the absence 
of his body; by the testimony of the apostles, who 
had so many means of ascertaining the fact, and who, 
on every t, are w so unexceptionable 
and worthy of credit; by the descent of the Spirit 
upou the Apostles at the feast of Pentecost, and the 
stupendous miracles which they performed in the 
name of Christ ; and by the success which attended 
their ministry—the trath of his resurrection is firmly 
established. Any one of these considerations, and 
especially any one of the last three enumerated, 
would justify and demand our believing it; but to- 
gether they form such a mass of evidence, as can 








with no show of reason or propriety be resisted. It 
is true that it is not the evidence of sense: but it 
is pot on this account the less worthy of credit.’’ 


—p. 29, 
—_—~>—--— 


Review.— Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul 
Jones, §c. 2vols.12mo. pp. 340—341. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simp- 
kin and Marshall, London, 1830. 

Dourrnc that eventful war which terminated 
in the independence of America, few men 
who figured on the great theatre of hostili- 
ties, either by land or water, excited more 
attention than the subject of this memoir. 
For a considerable time he was the terror 
of the ocean. The hardiest naval warriors 
felt something of panic, if Paul Jones was 
known to be cruising in the latitudes they 
must sail; and unpleasant forebodings were 
sure to follow, whenever his squadron hove 
in sight, 

The newspapers of his day emblazoned 
his exploits, exaggerated with all the extra- 
vagance of colouring, derived from the two 
opposite sources of panegyric and execra- 
tion. On the one hand he was represented 
as a more than mortal hero—as Mars im- 
bodied in a human form, as possessing cou- 
rage beyond the range of mortality, and as 
invincible, if not invulnerable ; while on the 
other he was depicted as a renegade, an 
outlaw, an incendiary, a pirate, and the 
public enemy of mankind. From his sur- 
name he was described as a Welshman, 
from his christian name he was presumed 
to be asaint, and from his actions an in- 
carnate fiend. Through this strange effer- 
vescence of party feeling, prejudice, and 
misrepresentation, little of truth was to be 
expected, and few were either disposed or 
able to draw aside the veil. ; 

Time, however, has at length accom- 
plished what neither ingenuity, courage, 
nor inclination was then able to effect, and 
in the volumes now under examination, we 
behold the man in his native character, 
exhibiting the hyperbole of romance in real 
and actual life. 

John Paul Jones, who was born in Scot- 
land in 1747, commenced his career as a 
shipboy at Whitehaven, and passing through 
a variety of strange vicissitudes, ended his 
days at Paris in 1792, bearing the titles of 
the Military Order of Merit, and of the 
Russian Order of St. Anne, To his sur- 
viving relatives he always bore a strong 
attachment, and although many years had 
intervened to obstruct their intercouse, he 
bequeathed to them the property he had 
acquired during his adventures as the com- 
mander of a solitary ship, as an American 
commodore, and as an admiral in the ser- 
vice of Russia. 
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Although a considerable portion of these 
volumes is occupied with letters, discussions, 
plans, contrivances, and ya emg 
it abounds with incidents of chivalrous en- 
terprise, and deeds of uncommon daring. 
In many of his schemes Paul Jones was 
astonishingly successful, and if in others he 
was defeated, it was by distracted counsels, 
unexpected delays, contrary winds, and 
adverse circumstances, over which he had 
no control, 

His resolution to attack Leith, to lay the 
inhabitants under contributions, or reduce 
the place to ashes, together with his appear- 
ance off the port, must still be fresh in the 
memory of many of its ancient residents. 
On this memorable occasion his confidence 
of success induced him to prepare the fol- 
lowing document : 

“The Honourable J. Paul Jones, Commander-in- 
chief of the American squadron, now in Europe, &c. 
to the worshipfal the Provost of Leith, or, in his 


absence, to the chief Magistrate, who is now actually 
present and in authority there. 


_“ Sir,—The British marine force that has been sta- 

tioned here for the protection of your city and com- 
merce, being now taken hy the American arms 
under my command, I have the honour to send you 
this summons by my Officer, Lieutenant Colonel de 
Chamillard, who commands the vanguard of my 
troops. 1 do not wish to distress the poor inhabit- 
ants, my intention is only to demand your contri- 
bution towards the reinbursement, which Britain 
wes to the much injured citizens of the United 
States, for savages would blush at the unmanly vio- 
lation and rapacity, that has marked the tracks of 
British tyranny in America, from which neither 
virgin i nor helpless age, has been a plea of 
protection or pity. 

“Leith and its port now lies at our mercy ; and 
did not our humanity stay the hand of just retalia- 
tion, | should, without advertisement, lay it in ashes. 
Before | proceed to that stern duty as an officer, 
my duty asa man induces me to propose to you, 
by the means of a reasonable ransom, to prevent 
such a scene of horror and distress. For this reason, 
I have authorised Lieutenant-Colonel de Chamillard 
to conclude and agree with you on the terms of 
ransom, allowing you exactly half an hour's reflec- 
tion, before you finally accept or reject the terms 
which he shall propose (emnaee) If you accept 
the terms offered within the time limited, you may 
rest assured that no further debarkation of troops 
will be made, but that the vanguard will imme- 
diately follow, and that the property of the citizens 
shall remain unmolested. ss J 

** T have the honour to be, with sentiments of due 
respect, Sir, your very obedient and on / humble 
servant, PAULJONES. 
“On board the American Ship of War, the Bon 

Homme Richard, at anchor in the Road of Leith, 
Septr. 17th, 1779.” Vol. 1. p. 168, 


In a note subjoined to the preceding 
menacing letter, the author, in his own 
hand-writing, observes as follows : 


“N.B. The sudden and violent storm which 
arose in the moment, when the squadron was abreast 
of Keith Island, which forms the entrance of the 
Road of Leith, rendered impracticable the execution 


of the foregoing project. 

In allusion to the memorable event which 
menaced Leith with destruction, we are 
informed in a succeeding page, that it being 
on a Sunday when Jones meditated his 
attack, the Rev. Mr. Shirra, a dissenting 
minister, collected his congregation on the 
sandy beach of Kirkaldy. Here he prayed 
most fervently that the enterprise of the 
piratical invader might be defeated, and in 








this he was no doubt joined in his devotion 
by all present. The violent gale to which 
Paul Jones refers in the preceding note, 
immediately sprang up, and multitudes con- 
sidered it as an answer to the preacher’s pow- 
erful intercession. In after-times, when com- 
plimented on the prevalence of his prayer, 
that had raised the wind which drove the 
invader from the shore, his usual reply was 
—<“T prayed, but the Lord sent the wind.” 

The engagement between the Serapis 
and the Bon Homme Richard, stands al- 
most unrivalled in the annals of naval war- 
fare. The carnage was awful. Victory long 
remained in suspense; but at length de- 
cided in favour of Pau) Jones; his ship, 
however, was so dreadfully shattered that 
she never reached port. 

In the subsequent parts of these volumes 
we find this astonishing man passing through 
numerous vicissitudes ; engaged in various 
conflicts, raised to the rank of rear-admiral 
in the service of Russia, and honoured with 
high testimonials from official authority in 
favour of his talents, his prowess, and his 
brilliant achievements. The paths of glory, 
however, “lead but to the grave.” Ho- 
noured, neglected, applauded, and cen- 
sured, his naval exploits ex him to 
many vexations, and perhaps, on the whole, 
his important services were but ill-requited 
by the governments under which he served. 
In 1792 he was consigned to the house 
appomted for all living, and his name now 
stands among those by which “the mighty 
troublers of the earth” have been distin- 
guished. 

That Paul Jones was a pirate, appears to 
be triumphantly refuted by the evidence 
adduced in these volumes. He never acted 
but under commissions sanctioned by the 
laws of war, nor ever turned his force 
against any but the enemies of that country 
which furnished him with authority and 
power. All the reproaches, therefore, in 
this respect, with which his memory has 
been loaded, must be attributed to the 
voice of calumny, and the partiality of 
national prejudice. 

The documents whence these volumes 
are compiled, appear in every respect to 
be authentic. e preface explores their 
source, and traces their historical descent, 
and the means of their preservation, in the 
most satisfactory manner. They certainly 
place his life in a favourable light, when 
compared with former representations of his 
actions and character. ft is a work which 
the name of Paul Jones can. hardly fail to 
render popular,—a work which would . be 
read with peculiar interest, even though the 
hero had been totally unknown. 
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Review.—Jones’s Classical Family Li- 
brary. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 377. Jones 
and Co., London, 1830. 

Tue first volume of Jones’s Classical Family 

Library, has recently come before us ; and, 

on a careful examination of its contents, we 

do not hesitateto express a decidedly favoura- 
ble opinion of the work. The series com- 
mences with the Annals of Tacitus transla- 
ted by Murphy; and the whole labours of 
the historian, usually occupying eight octavo 
volumes, will be compressed within two 

arts of the present publication, which may 

a conveniently bound together. The price 

of each part or volume is five shillings and 

sixpence; so that, for eleven shillings any 

— may furnish himself with a beauti- 

ully and correctly printed copy of the Ro- 

man historian. 

This first volume is embellished with a 
brilliant engraving, by Freeman, from the 
antique bust of Cornelius Tacitus; and 
a vignette title-page, beautiful in design, 
and chaste in the execution. The literary 
portion opens with “an Essay on the Life 
and Genius of Tacitus,” in which the 
author is blended with his country, and his 
history vested with interest, from its being 
rendered illustrative of the state of Rome 
at the period in which he lived. 

The character of Murphy’s translation 
is too well established, to need any ob- 
servations on its merits in this place. Our 
remarks must have reference, principally, 
to the form in which it is now given, and to 
the claims which the present work may ration- 
ally urge, at the bar of the literary world. 

The book is printed in double columns, 
on paper of a superior texture; and the 
type employed in its composition, while 
it admits a vast quantity of matter into each 
page, is remarkable for legibility and dis- 
tinctness. The attention which the sheets 
received in passing through the press, must 
evidently have been great, since scarcely a 
literal error is to be met with in the volume. 

The illustrious characters of the classic 
ages have always been held in high estima- 
tion. An acquaintance with them forms a 
considerable portion of modern learning, and 
every publication which renders them more 
accessible to general readers, deserves the 
encouragement of an enlightened public. 

On comparing this work with others of a 
similar character, it will be found to pos- 
sess a decided advantage in the article of 
compression.. Bringing within a given 

, four times the matter usually con- 
tained in it, this Family Classical Library 
will be distinguished, not less for its cheap- 
ness, than for the care and ability employed 
in its compilation. = 





Review—A New and Comprehensive 
Topographical Dictionary. By John 
Gorton, Editor of the General Bio- 

hical Dictio ,» 8vo. Chapman 

‘end Hall. London.” . 
Tue author informs us in his plan, that 
this work will be comprised in forty-two 
numbers, one of which, including a quarto 
map, will be published on the first of every 
month. Thus far we have seen only the 
first number, which is of fair promise, and 
of correspondent execution. It is neatly 
put out of hand in an ornamented wrap- 

r, contains a decently finished map of 

iddlesex, and forty closely printed pages, 
the price of which is only one shilling. 

We learn from the face of the work, and 
from various accidental intimations, that it 
will embrace England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land ; but if the author had plainly told us 
so, we should have acknowledged, as due 
to him, that obligation which we now owe 
to conjecture. 

The arrangement being Alphabetical, we 
are naturally carried from place to place, 
without any regard to proximity or distance, 
but no better plan could have been adopted. 
On some towns, villages, and parishes, 
which have nothing to recommend them to 
particular notice, the remarks are judiciously 
short; while on others, that either contain 
memorials of antiquity, or have figured in 
history, they are more amplified, and some- 
times border on detail. To each place is 
annexed the distance from its capital, 
London, Dublin, or Edinburgh, the amount 
of its population, its ancient and present 
ecclesiastical relations, public edifices, in- 
stitutions, and local peculiarities. 

The sources of information which the 
author has been able to explore, appear to 
be sufficiently numerous for his purpose, 
and of unquestionable authority. To the 
accuracy of many delinéations we can bear 
testimony from personal knowledge, and as 
the work advances, the opportunities_of ex- 
tending our observations will increase. At 
present it augurs well, and we hope the 
author’s care will prevent us from altering 
the favourable opinion which we now enter- 
tain of his Topographical Dictionary. 





Review.— Debate between Owen and 
Campbell, on the Claims of Infidelity, 
and the Evidences of Christianity. 


Tuis debate originated in a challenge of 
Mr. Owen, to the Christian world, which 
being accepted by Mr. Campbell, was 
held in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
America, between the above gentlemen, 
before a vast concourse of persons, from 
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the 13th to the 2ist of April, 1829; and, 
taken in short hand, was afterwards printed 
in two volumes, a copy of which having 
lately been brought to England, we -have 
been permitted to inspect. 

On each side, the debate is conducted 
with considerable ability. Mr. Owen has 
urged every thing of importance, that 
Infidelity has to advance in its favour; 
while Mr. Campbell, meeting his opponent 
on his own ground, has manfully exposed 
his mpeg and repelled his arguments. 

We have followed the disputants through 
much of their reasonings, with considerable 
interest, and think that, in favour of Chris- 
tianity, the triumph of Mr. Campbell has 
been complete. With the localities of 
sect and party, the controversy has no 
connexion. It is simply this, Is Chris- 
tianity true or false? As all are interested 
in the final issue, we regret that no pub- 
lisher has announced an edition on this 
side of the Atlantic. The bane will be 
prevented from doing mischief by the 
powerful antidote with which it is accom- 
panied. 

—_— ——_ 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Counsels to a Newly Wedded Pair, 
with an Appendix, by John Morrison, 
(Westley and Davis, London,) is rendered 
attractive by the gay attire in which it 
appears. If books grew like flowers, we 
should be tempted to think that from a 
seedling, it had lately begun to bloom, and 
that by Christmas next it would ripen 
into a splendid annual. It has, however, 
something more substantial to recommend 
it than mere appearance. It touches, 
though in a transient manner, on the various 
duties both. of husband and wife, peculiar 
to the marriage state, and gives some ex- 
cellent advice respecting the new relations 
which each will be called to sustain. Many 
quotations from the writings of others are 
scattered throughout ; but religion and moral 
obligation are made the basis with all. It 
is a compendiam of well-selected precepts, 
the advantages of which will be experienced 
by every oné who has wisdom enough to 
follow its guidance. 

2. The Child’s Prayer Book, Select 
Hymns, Texts of Scripture, Short Ques- 
tions, &c. by Ingram Cobbin, M. A. 
(Westley and Davis, London,) is a neat 
little manual, surrounded by an atmosphere 
that is not impregnated with any pestilen- 
tial vapours. The sentiments are unobjec- 
tionable, and the language is adapted to 
the capacities of children, for whose use it 
was intended. 





3. Elementary Steps to Geography and 
Astronomy, $c. by Ingram Eobbin, M.A 
(Westley and Davis, London,) we have 
examined with much satisfaction. The 
simple outlines of these sciences are drawn 


‘with accuracy, and treated in a manner 


that will be intelligible to children of or- 
dinary capacities. Many maps are inter- 
spersed, to illustrate the facts described ; and 
questions are proposed at the conclusion, to 
exercise the memory and understanding of 
the pupil. Simplicity and perspicuity are 
every where apparent. The author has a 
peculiar tact for the instruction of children, 
and appears in a natural element when 
conveying instruction to the youthful 
mind. 

4. Contemplations and Letters of Henry 
Dorney, (Religious Tract Society, London,) 
furnish some sterling materials for building 
up believers in their most holy faith. About 
one hundred and fifty years have elapsed 
since the author flourished in the church 
militant, but the spiritual perfume with 
which his Contemplations Letters were 
impregnated still retains its fragrance, and 
will be renovated in every new edition 
through which they pass. The Religious 
Tract Society have rescued many valuable 
works from departed years. Among which, 
this little volume was highly deserving their 
notice, being intrinsically excellent, and 
every way suitable to their design. 

5. The Origin and End of Civil 
Government, a Lecture founded on Rom. 
iii. 1. by Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S. 
Sc. (Clarke, London,) is a pamphlet which 
has been some time before the world, but 
which has never yet obtained publicity 
equal to its merits. In seasons of political 
ferment, party feeling leaves but little room 
for truth. Whig and Tory are of more 
account than right and wrong; and hé 
whose creed is opposed, instantly “ grins 
horribly a ghastly smile” on his antagonist. 
The tude of public opinion is now in a 
favourable state for dispassionate investiga- 
tiov, and to all who wish for much informa- 
tion within a narrow compass, we would 
recommend this: lecture. 

6. On Free Inquiry in Religion, 
(Westley and Davis, London,) we have 
before us No. 1. of a periodical, the princi- 
ples of which are avowed in an address on 
the cover, and which may be designated 
Evangelical Nonconformity. In the part 
under inspection we find but little either to 
praise or blame. It appeafs to be closely 
buttoned, and marches in a state of armed 
neutrality. , 

7. Queries for Self-examination, An- 
swered and Illustrated in Scripture Lan- 
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guage, (Oliphant, Edinburgh,) is a very 
neat little article. It has a splendid exte- 
rior, and its contents are every way deserv- 
ing of the embellishments which attract the 
eye. 

8. Anti-slavery Monthly Reporter, 
(No. 56,) contains, like most of its prede- 
cessors, much to excite disgust, at the sor- 
did traffic in human flesh, still carried on 
in our colonies. Miserable must be the 
state of morals, where humanity and jus- 
tice can be openly discarded for silver aud 
gold. 

——— 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


Ar 2 minutes past 8 in the evening, of the 
1st, the Moon enters her first quarter ; 
(the lunation having commenced at 36 
minutes past 4 in the morning of the 23d 
of February ;) when her latitude is nearly 
54 degrees south, and she may be ob- 
served between Aldebaran and Z Tauri. 
On the following evening she is noticed 
between the latter star and Betelguex, the 
brightest in the constellation Orion. She 
is now observed to direct her course to 
the third and fourth, and included nebula, 
of the Crab, and passes under them during 
the night of the 5th, when her approach 
to Saturn is very conspicuous, as she will 
evidently pass him before her next appear- 
ance, when she is noticed to the east of 
him. On the 9th, at 31 minutes past 1 
in the afternoon, she is full in the 18th 
degree of Virgo, when she crosses the 
ecliptic, in her aseending node. She con- 
sequently passes through the Earth’s sha- 
dow, and suffers an eclipse, which is in- 
visible here, in consequence of her not 
being above the horizon, but it will be 
total to the greater portion of Asia, and 
its Islands. (The commencement of the 
lunation was attended with an eclipse of 
the Sun, which was also invisible here.) 
On the 12th, she arrives at the apogean 
point of her orbit, and after passing Spica 
and 2, she directs her course through the 
constellations Libra and Scorpio, to Mars 
and Jupiter, which are noticed consider- 
ably to the east of her, At 36 minutes 
5 in-the afternoon of the 17th, she 
enters her last quarter; and passes the 
above-mentioned planets on the morning 
of the 19th. After this day she gradually 
recedes from them, and approaches the 
Sun, until 44 minutes past 2 in the after- 
noon of the 24th, when the lunation is 
completed. 
During this month, the observer will 
have again an opportunity of noticing 


Celestial Phenomena. 
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Mars, as he progresses through the con- 
stellation Sagittarus. By referring to the 
Numbers from April to Sept. 1828, the 
reader will find a minute description of his 
last passage through this part of the Zo- 
diac; when his long stay afforded an 
ample opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with most of the stars in this portion of 
the heavens. His continuance at the 
present season will be very short, but it 
is rendered interesting by his conjunction 
with the planet Jupiter, which is situated 
about 9 degrees to the east of him. The 
distance between these planets daily dimi- 
nishes; and after passing 12 Sagittarii, 
Mars directs his course between A and 
21 Sagittarii, passing them on the 3rd. On 
the morning of the 8th, he is observed very 
near 26 of this asterism. On the morning 
of the 9th, he forms the summit of an 
isosceles triangle with ¢ and w, Sagittarii, 
and is noticed nearly between the former 
star and 30 Sagittarii. His configurations 
with the stars forming the head of the 
Archer, at this time are very interesting, 
and the observer will find in the. above- 
mentioned numbers, a particular descrip- 
tion of their situations. On the morning 
of the 18th, he is observed very near 
Jupiter, and between w and yf, stationary, 
Near the latter star, it will be remembered, 
he was stationary in 1828; he now passes 
a considerable distance from it. On the 
morning of the 19th, he is noticed at 
nearly his nearest distance from Jupiter, 
being observed to the west of that planet. 
From his motion for some days past, the 
observer will conclude, that on the follow- 
ing morning he will be seen to the east of 
Jupiter, which is the case as the conjunc- 
tion takes place in the course of the fore- 
noon of the 19th, when the difference of 
latitude of the two bodies is 41 minutes. 
After this day, the distance between the 
planets rapidly increases, and Mars is 
noticed quickly to remove from the head 
of the Archer. On the 23d, he passes 
under a star of the sixth magnitude, marked 
50 Sagittarii. 

On the morning of the conjunction of 
Mars and Jupiter, the latter planet is 
observed between r and d Sagittarii, a star 
of the sixth magnitude. On the 23d, he 
is seen between y and d and -, and p 2, 
also of the sixth magnitude, and of this 
asterism. ©n the morning of the 26th, 
he is observed between y and p 2. Mars 
is now noticed to the east of him, and that 
planet’s recess from him is peculiarly 
interesting ; his course is now very slowly 
directed toa star of the sixth magnitude, 
marked 50 Sagittarii. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 
Lord Byron—Mr, Murray—and Mr, 
Colburn. 
Ar a trade-sale at the Albion, on Friday, 
February 19, 1830, amongst other things 
submitted to the hammer, were copy-rights of 
sixty-five of Lord Byron’s minor poems, the 
titles of which are given below. Mr. Han- 
son, one of Lord Byron’s executors, and 
the two great publishers, Murray and Col- 
burn, were present. Upon the first lot 
being put up, Mr. Murray was the first 
bidder at 500 guineas: the biddings went 
on to the enormous sum of 3,700 guineas, 
when it was knocked down to Mr. Mur- 
ray. At this moment Mr. Colburn claimed 
the purchase, and much altercation ensued, 
so that the room was thrown into a state of 
complete confusion; Mr. Murray contend- 
ing on the one hand that it was his; and 
Mr. Colburn on the other, that it was 
his. It was a very considerable time before 
Mr. Colburn could get a hearing, when, 
submitting his case to the company, he 
stated, that he had given the auctioneer 
unlimited authority to go on briding till he 
desired him to stop—which the auctioneer 
did not deny: Mr. Colburn, at the same 
time, very handsomely gave the purchase 
up to Mr. Murray, which information was 
received by the company with acclamation, 
Lot I. 

“ On Leaving Newstead Abbey—Epitaph 
ona Friend—A Fragment—The Tear—An 
Occasional Prologue—On the Death of 
Mr. Fox—Stanzas to a Lady with the 
Poems of Camoens—To M.—To Woman— 
To M.S. G.—Song—To .—=To Mary 
on receiving her Picture—Dametas—To 
Marion—Oscar of Alva—To the Duke of 
D.—Adrian’s Address to his Soul when 
dying—Translation—Translation from Ca- 
tullus—Translation of the Epitaph on Virgil 
and Tibullus—Translation from Catullus— 
Imitated from Catullus—Translation from 
Anacreon. To his Lyre—Translation from 
Anacreon. Ode III,—-Fragments of School 
Exercises—Episode of Nisus and Eurya- 
lus—Translation from the Medea of Euri- 
pides—Thoughts suggested by a College 
Examination—To the Earl of ——— 
Granta, a Medley—Lachin y Gair—To Ro- 
mance—E! on Newstead Abbey—The 
Death of Calmarand Orla—To E.N.L. Esq. 
—To . —Stanzas—Lines written be- 
neath an Elm in HarrowChurch-yard—Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers—Notes to 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers— 
Waltz: an Apostrophic Hymn—Farewell 
to England—To my Daughter, on the 
Morning of her Birth—To Jessy—Song to 
Inez—Lines to T. Moore, Esq.—Ode— 











Curse of Minerva—Lord Byron to his 
Lady— Lines found in the Traveller's Book 
at Chamouni—Childish Recollections—T« ° 
a Lady—“On this Day I complete my 
Thirty-sixth Year”—Lord Byron's Reply 
to Lines written by Mr. Fitzgerald—Wind- 
sor Puetics—W erner—Heaven and Earth— 
Vision of Judgment—The Island—Age of 
Bronze — Deformed Transformed — Mor- 
gante Maggiore— Parliamentary Speeches— 
Eight Poems printed in Mr. Hobhouse’s 
Miscellanies,” 
Lot IT. 


“Don Juan, Cantos 6 to 16,” bought in 
by the executors of Lord Byron for 310 
guineas, 





GLEANINGS, 


The Annuals—The annual cost to the public of 
these beautifal volumes amounts to £90,000, which 
is distributed as follows:--Paid to au and 


ers’ os £10,000 ; 
ers £30,000. One binder alone, Mr, 
Westley, of Friar-street, Doctors’ Commons, 
250 persons almost exclusively engaged on those 
works. ‘ihis will give some idea of the employment 
they afford to working printers, silk manufacturers, 
copper-plate printers, paper mekers, &c. We have 
no hesitation in asserting that they give bread to 
above 2,000 per during a deravle portion of 
the year.— Spirit and Manners of the Age. 

Grand_ Metropolitan Cemetery.—We have seen the 
lans of the pyramid, which is to be the privcipal 
feature of this novel undertaking. It is intended to 

bea p ive work, proportionate to the annual 
demand for burial. When finished, it will be ca- 
pable of receiving five millions of individuals, bein 
somewhat larger in dimensions than the celebra‘ 
Pyramid of Egypt—simple in form, sublime in effect, 
and curious in its arrangement. Its area will 
snrrounded by a terrace walk, enclosed by a wall 
thirteen feet high, and the ground within this en- 
closure, to the base of the Pyramid, is to be tastefully 
laid out for private tombs and monuments, in the 
style of the famous Cemetery of Pere le Chatse, near 
Paris, It will represent an object of extraordinary 
randeur to the metropolis. A large drawing of the 
Seclan is exhibiting at the Royal Repository at 





Charing Cross, explanatory of the theory, which 
appears capable of any extension that may be re- 
quired .—. University Magazine. 

Longevity —We copy the following list of persons, 
who lived to an extreme old age, from the “ Euro- 
pean Magazine,” for 1786 


























Thomas Parre....... 152 .. Shropshire 
Henry Jenkins ...... 169 . . Yorkshire 
Robert Montgomery ... 126. . Yorkshire 
James Sands ......- 140 . . Staffordshire 
SSR 120 . . Staffordshire 
Countess of Desmond .. 140. . Irelan : 
Countess of Ecleston ... 143... Ireland — 

Sagar 2. cece e eee 112. . Lancashire 
J. Laurence ......++ 140 . . Scotland 
Simon Sack ........ 141 . . Trionia 
Col. Thomas Winslow .. 146. . Ireland 
Francis Conlist...... . +» Yorkshire 
Christopher ).Drake:.berg 146. . Norway 
M t Forster. .... 136 . . Cumberlend 
Her daughter....... 104 . . Cumberland 
Francis Bons doe te ek 121. . France 
John Brookey......- 134 . . Devonshire 
James Bowels....... 152 . . Killingworth 
John Tice .....-++- 195 . . Worcestershire 
John Mount........ 136. . Scotland 
& Goljenih Posaned ? oe spunee ? 

CT EEE oe $0 0 ove.d %2@..8 ire 
John Bales......... 126 footeon 
William Ellis....... 130. . Live 

Louisa Truxo,a Negress 175 . . Tucomea,S. Amer 
Margaret Patteu ..... 138... Paisley 

i Ps. 6. s<e% 108 . . Fintray, Scotland 
Richard Lloyd ...... 133 . . Montgomeryshire 
Susannah Hilliar ..... 100 . . Northamptonshire 
James Hayley ....... 112. . Cheshire 
Ann Cockbolt....... 105 . . Northamptonshire 
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English Trade in saap —By an official French 
table of the spoettnstee f horses into that country; 
it a that our nhears are in the habit of bor- 
rowing at the rate of. rom fifteen to twenty-five thou- 
sand annually from us. It is said that the supply is 

ly of stolen horses, accounting for the 
prevalence of thé crime of horse stealing in this ome 
try. Supposing the = ice of each horse to be 
500 francs, or £20. 16s. —h this sugueclice is 
tmhoderate, the sum pogo by Fran has been 
32,988, ,000 francs, or £1 ,374,916 Getting i in five years. 


Who are Esquires ?—The title of Esquire is coeval 
with the Conqueror, but in its Be application it 
takes its date from Henry the F Some go so far 
peek as Edward the Third, s bas this isa ‘aistake, as 
n that reign an esquire was only, as it originally im- 
plied, an attendant on a knight. Eustace and. Mer- 
coeur were the esquires or attendants of Edward the 
Black Prince. ‘The word is derived from the Nor- 
man equiere, from whence also is derived the word 
equery. Henry the lifth, after the battle of Agin- 
court, reads from a paper, ” presented by a herald, the 
names of o principal characters who were sla 

“* Edward the Duke of York. the Farl of Suffo k, 

Sir Richard Ketley, David Gam, Esquire, 

None else of name ; and, of all other men; 

But five-and t 

The late Lord Barrington 
German prince, “‘ oT S > tend, of what rank is an 

nire England ” oon his lordship replied, 
“ y, sir, | cannot exactly tell you, as you have no 
equivalent for it in mony yy AR. — an = esquire 
is considerably above a m,and some- 
thing belew a German prioce.’ Nothing can be more 
absi than the commonty received notion. that a 
a Property constitutes a man an esquire ; in ye A 

ountry, however, every vil has its squire, and 
to dub him less would an nt not easily to be 


was once asked by a 


esquires 

all-im his majesty’s commission 

of the peace ; all members of and appertaining to his 

a government ; all officers in the regu 
army down to a captain, and all officers in the navy 
on to a lieutevant. These are the only = 
de facto: however, the title or is 

| to professional men, 8 engaged ip 
pursuits, and to wealthy —— in general. 

Dastexs of the three learned professions, and barris- 

ters, rank pod esquires. Attorneys are gen 

by act of parliament. 


bout 3,165,800 individuals, wot *gomprising 15:00) 

about individuals, < 

Samaritans and 500 Ishmaelites. In Europe, 1,916,173 ; 
America, 57 


Asia, 738,000; A 504,000 ; — 
Bow olnad, ‘s0—Tota 3,165,000. 





’ , 





A —The a meeti 

Cn for the’ ‘Relief of the Widows an 
Children of estant Dissenting Ministers, will be 
he ril next, when a 


Id on Wolewter | the 7th 
+s be preached at the Old Je Chapel, 


to J 
the the Roc tin Scott Porter, of Carter Lane.—Service 
to begin at 12 o'clock py +-The Lr ph of the 
Society afterwards and tegethes, at the A 
= in Aldersgate Stree 

rits.—At a late ad the New 7 Yom 
Sey an ie , one of py 
luded to various ene proof that the use bars yes Sas 
is not only a useless but 7e oaiohean imdalgence. He 
mentioned the Cy aye Fa - for trai 


Sst Lt is ~~ "aby at, ye in which ardent spirits 
- cntirely ox expell 


rance are a healthfulness and vigour. 
e Roman soldier, bok added, who fought the battles 
of his country with ‘a wei of armour which a 
bmn oe jirit-drinker could hardly stand under 
sothion stronger than — and water ; and 
0. of farmers echanics, anal in 
Saange off eon aft inde, sn Stair wil of the pied, 
c o er, made fair o! 
of entire and voice declare 





sex county, it, 612 men ve 

“yews. In dram-drinking is almost 
wholly lished. In one town, where there were 
jast year nine a retailed li ~j spirits, 
there is now not 5 more than 1,500 venders 


and distillers ha’ °diseontin ed all - 
s0n.—Clvistian Observer - ae ae 


erence . 


Riterarp Notices. 


Just Published. 


National Portrait Gallery, No. XI. by a Heads of 
the Earl of Liverpool—Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis— 
and of D id Stuart, Eag. 

No. VII. of Devonshire and Cornwall Maar 
with four beautiful En: Oreston and the 
Cat Water—Freemasons *Plymouth—Shaugh 
Bridge—and Tiverton Charese 

Mental Discipline. By a Forster Burder. 
2a —- 12mo. 

Part I, of an Edition of the Old Testament, ac- 
cording to the seraltiohed Version ; with the substitu- 
tion of the nal Hebrew Names, in place of the 
English words Lord and God. Royal 8ro 

ag to a Newly Wedded Pair. By Rev. Jolin 


The *Graramatical and Preseuneiag Spelling Book. 
By I m Cobbin, A.M: 2nd editio 
The Pulpit, Volume Thirteea, eoptaiates upwards 
of Fifty Sermons on important subjects, by the most 
ular Preachers of the “aan ; Original Easays ; select 
eviews, Poetry, &c. 
Personal Narrative of a Mission * — South of 
India, from 1820 to 1828. By Mlijab 
A concise System of Melssunttion Second edi- 
tion. By Alex. In 
A Compgadiam, of Modern Geography, &c. Second 


POIPPPILOELE 
“ 


edition. By the — Alexander Stewart. 
(A Coroomery and_ general Histo. 
rth of Christ. 


ry, from the Creation to the 
pola ‘8 a to British Humanity. Second edition. 


Peg 
4 Topographical and age ge Account of Wain- 
fleet, and the +o of Candleshoe, Lincoln. 
By Edmund © Oldfield 
Answer to Mr. Henry Drummond's Defence of the 
retical Doctrine promulgated by Mr, Irving. By 
J. ve Haldane. 
The Causes Of Declension in Christian Churches; 
a Discourse. By John Arundel. 
Grammatical gy 7 of Phrases ont Idioms 
of the French Langu By C. P. Buquet 
A Reply to the Remarks of thé Rev. P. Penson 
Darham. James Matheson Durham. 
Prayer; a Poem. By Frederick Fdwards. 
w ‘and Wil Flowers. | the late Alexander 
Balfogr, with a Memoir of the Author. 
anual of the Economy of the Human Body in 
Health and Disease 


oy RY Fd eee or Sentimental Preceptor: Revised 
. ark: 
"The ‘Traveller's rayer. Second edition. By 
Adam Clarke, D, &c. &c. 
lemoir of Jace E. J. T aylor. By J. 
present 


N Lewis. 

A Christian View of ‘Trade, Distress, and 

Remed iy By William Crofts. : 

istorical Account of the English Stage. 
The Young Wanderer’s Cave, other Tales. 
In the Press. 

On the 2d of April will be com maplgted. Vol. I. .of 
The National Portrait be XIX. Iilustrions and 
= Individuals of the XIX. Century, edited by 
W. Jerdan, . F.S.A, &e. 

Essays on the Lives of Cte: Newton, and 
Heber ; or an Examination of the Evidence of the 

i rse of Natare being interrupt by Divine 
pt 

be These s Temoies of the one true God contrasted. 

By th . Samuel Hinds, vice-principal of 51. 
A ban‘ ~ Han, Oxford. 

Notices of Brazil in 189-9. By Rev. R. Walsh, 
LL.D. M.R.1.A. &e. &c. 

The of an Enthusiast ; the History of an 
Enervé ; the History of @ Misanthrope. By Maria 
Jane Jews ry. 

Chronicles < a Schoot Room; or Characters ia 
Yoath ond A By Mrs. S. C. Ha 
ane Foi “ Sermons. By the Editor of the Chris- 

an 


OM stame ¢ of Sermons. By the Rev. Jas. Parsons, 





° 
A complete History of the Jews in Ancient and 
Fey In three vols. 6vo. By the Rev. 
e0) 
corge, Croly.- of Samuel Hick, by James Everett. 
Duty and Drawback on gh A the Year ending 5th 
a of a 
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